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During the first eight 
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more than during the 
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to discounts. 
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Quantity and Quality 


ARE BOTH FEATURES OF 


The Pittsburgh 
Gazette 


The Pittsburgh 
Chronicle-Telegraph 


PITTSBURGH’S LEADING 
MORNING AND 
AFTERNOON PAPERS. 


More copies are sold, more 
classes reached, and more re- 
sults returned than by any two 
other papers of Pittsburgh. The 
advertiser receives the maxi- 
mum of circulation and influ- 
ence. Proof for the asking. 


W. R. ROWE, Manager. 


J. E. VAN DOREN SPECIAL AGENCY, 
MANAGERS FOREIGN ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, 


1210-1212 Boyce Building, 407.410 Temple Court, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
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SOME FACTS ABOUT DEN- 
TAL ADVERTISING. 


The Ransom & Randolph Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, manufactures den- 
tists’ cabinets, furniture and other 
appliances, and is one of the icad- 
ing supply houses in the territory 
formed by Ohio, Michigan and 
Indiana. The firm also publishes 
the Dental Summary, a monthly 
journal with a good paid circula- 
tion, one that is an authority in 
its field, and one that is a liberal 
advertiser in the somewhat limited 
number of mediums that reach the 
27,000 dentists in the United States. 
Mr. Chauncey S. Bigelow, treasur- 
er of the company, recently had a 
heart-to-heart talk with one of the 
Little Schoolmaster’s young jour- 
nalists who visited Toledo, and 
gave some pertinent facts about 
dental publicity and dental medi- 
ums. 

“Our clientele is reached in vari- 
ous ways,” he said. “In our re- 
tail field we depend upon working 
our established trade, for one 
thing. It is always easier to in- 
terest a man who is in the habit 
of buying from us and we find that 
good results can be secured by 
sending neat booklets and litera- 
ture to our list of customers. As 
a matter of theory, personal letters 
would undoubtedly bring us good 
returns from this source. As a 
matter of fact, we do not use them, 
for we lack time and facilities for 
sending them out. There are 
about one dozen dental journals in 
the country, some of which are ex- 
cellent advertising mediums and 
some far otherwise. For our 
wholesale work we use space in 
practically all of them—at least, 
in most of those which have any 
standing with the profession. 

“There are over a hundred den- 
tal supply depots that do business 
with the practitioner, and we fur- 
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nish them envelope fillers with 
their imprint to send out with their 
monthly statements. These adver- 
tise our specialties, which the de- 
pots handle, and they are glad to 
get attractive advertising matter 
for this purpose. 

“Our e1ivelope fillers whichadver- 
tise cabinets, are always illustrated 
and for the sake of brevity we aim 
to say nothing in our copy that is 
told by the picture. We dwell on 
quality and convenience and back 
up our claims with the goods. 
Every envelope filler urges the 
reader to send to his dealer for our 
catalogue which we have named 
‘Modern Office Furnishings’ for 
advertising effect. This catalogue 
describes our goods to the minutest 
detail. We keep every dealer sup- 
plied with our ‘Modern Office 
Furnishings’ and our object in 
urging the dentist to send to, the 
dealer is to give the dealer a tip 
that the dentist is considering a 
purchase. With his salesmen in 
the field he can accomplish results 
by personal solicitation which we 
can not. In all our advertising and 
our letters except those which. go 
into our retail territory, we urge 
the dentists to buy through their 
regular dealers. This creates a 
valuable kindly feeling for our 
company. 

“At stated intervals we also mail 
matter to every practicing dentist 
whose address we can get hold of. 
The Rapid Addressing Machine 
Company, of Chicago, furnishes us 
a list that is fairly reliable. These 
four mediums all bring direct or in- 
direct results. We sell both to 
dentists and the trade, so that it is 
somewhat difficult to keep track of 
results but we have a wholesale 
record which exposes ‘barren 
spots’ when they occur and then 
these ‘barren spots’ receive our 
special attention. Another form 
of exploitation that is profitable is 
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that of exhibitions at meetings of 
dental associations in various 
States. We rent space during 
these meetings and invite dentists 
to examine our goods. Usually 
they are glad to come in and look 
over fine cabinets and appliances, 
and we believe that this form of 
advertising comes closer to our 
patrons than any other medium 
that we employ. This also gives 
us the opportunity of meeting the 
dealers and their most skillful 


salesmen. - 
“Dental advertising is really 
in its infancy as yet. The dental 


journals are, in many cases, print- 
ed on poor paper that will not 
permit the use of fine plates and 
behind the times in regard to mod- 
ern borders and. type. 

“This conditionseemstobe partly 
due to the advertisers themselves. 
Many of them run the same copy 
twelve months or more at a stretch 
without oversight, and as all of 
the journals are published by sup- 
ply houses, many advertisers con- 
sider their advertising as a genteel 
form of hold-up, — possibly in 
some cases it is. But few adver- 
tisers realize as yet the advantages 
to be gained by the use of white 
space. Neither do many of them 
appear to realize that the regular, 
persistent and continual journal ad- 
vertising has done and will do 
them good. Doubtless the next 
few years will alter conditions and 
methods. 

“It is not easy to write advertis- 
ing that will convince dentists. 
Special knowledge of the profes- 
sion, its technical side and its needs 
is necessary. The dental adwriter 
ought to be a dentist. His audi- 
ence is highly intelligent and will 
resent the cheap devices employed 
in general advertising. Prices 
carry weight, of course, but they 
are not the first consideration. 
Quality is above everything. The 
writer of dental advertising should 
be competent to exploit commodi- 
ties from the technical and scien- 
tific standpoints, and should, there- 

-fore, have a dental training. One 
of the prominent dental supply 
houses has ‘nothing but teeth’ for 
its catch phrase which is very 
good. But when illustrated with 
the head of a bull dog showing 
every tooth in his mouth way back 


to his wisdom teeth, it gets far be- 
low the intellectual level and good 
taste of the average dentist and 
cannot win his confidence. 

“A study of dental advertising 
has forced the fact upon my mind 
that none of the established 
agencies seem fitted to handle it. 
This want is now supplied in the 
person of Dr. G. W. Clapp, Otta- 
wa, Ohio. Dr. Clapp is a practic- 
ing dentist who has studied adwrit- 
ing at my suggestion and his ads 
are written with all the knowledge 
of the man who uses the goods he 
exploits. He illustrates them with 
photos and sketches of his own de- 
signing and has recently contract- 
ed to supervise the publicity of 
some of the foremost advertisers in 
this field. 

“We maintain branches at Ann 
Artor and Columbus for the pur- 
pose of supplying dental students 
at the colleges in those places, and 
find that after they graduate and 
begin practicing we get consider- 
able of their business. Many of 
them go out of our comparatively 
small retail territory, of course, 
bvt buy our goods through other 
houses. 

“There is no piece of wood furni- 
ture on earth so complicated as 
dental cabinets and in advertising 
them I try to show all their con- 
veniences. Wordy descriptions 
would tire uninterested readers, so 
I employ pictures to get them in- 
terested. You can tell many de- 
tails in a picture. Illustration is 
the key-note of present-day adver- 
tising and journalism. Newspa- 
per stories that were formerly told 
in type are now told in a series of 
pictures. The general advertiser 
should look well to his pictures. 
They should be self-explanatory. 
Unfortunately a large percentage 
of our population cannot read. 
Another large percentage will not. 
But a picture interests them. We 
know that pictures are effective 
with dentists, and therefore, in our 
magazine work, use as little text 
as possible. In showing our den- 
tal cabinets I employ a diagram 1l- 
lustration that shows the position 
and purpose of every interior part 

of the cabinets, and I believe that 
we are the first to use anything of 
the kind. It is a somewhat new 


form of advertising illustration. I 
(Continued on page 6.) 
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During the Spring 
and Summer months 
of 1902, as compared 
with the same period 
of last year, 


The New York 


SUN 


Daily, Sunday and 
Evening, increased in 
advertising in greater 
proportion than any 
other New York 
Newspaper. 
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got the idea from a cut used by the 
. Dayton Cash Register Company 
which indicated the position of the 
lock key by a red line, but we 
have elaborated upon the idea until 
it is practically our own. It is 
impossible to put too much detail 
in an ad if it is clearly presented. 

“Regarding ethics, I can say that 
they are as rigid as those of the 
medical profession. We keep with- 
in the pale always, for the same 
ads that draw business from the 
ethical dentist are effective with 
those who advertise their services 
in the daily papers.” 


THE REQUISITES OF AD- 
VERTISING. 


Not long ago I received a letter 
from a young man who wanted to 
become an adwriter. He asked me 
what I considered the requisites of 
good advertising. 

The substance of my reply was 
that successful adwriting was not 
the result of mental gymnastics, 
genius, smartness nor a theoretical 
view of advertising as a whole, but 
that its first and foremost requis- 
ite was common sense. 

Common sense is a_ powerful 
factor in all lines of business, and 
it is as necessary to the advertising 
man as to any other person. 

His successful campaigns are 
not so much the result of inborn 
greatness of mind as they are of 
well thought out plans. The idea 
may occur to him rather sudden- 
ly—most ideas do—but seldom in- 
deed does his first impression 
stand the fire of close examina- 
tion. The conclusion he finally 
reaches after all the evidence is 
weighed often bears no resem- 
blance to the original idea. But if 
well thought out that conclusion is 
the triumph of common sense, and 
will generally prove successful. 

As it is with the campaign, so 
it is with the reading matter which 
may form one of a number or ser- 
ies of ads necessary to carry out 
the plan. Here also common sense 
is supreme. It is not how smart- 
ly but how simply the thought is 
stated which really appeals to the 
greatest number of readers, wins 
their confidence by its very sim- 
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plicity and thus paves the way for 
consideration and final purchase. 

Some adwriters, usually the un- 
successful ones, seem to forget 
that this is a busy age, when peo- 
ple are too much occupied with 
more profitable things than to be 
reading a long narrative of the in- 
vention of the microbe theory of- 
fered in evidence as a reason why 
they should invest in carpet 
sweepers. Such an ad betrays at 
once the superficial mentality of 
the writer of it, even in spite of 
the effort to go into the subject 
deeply. It shows that he believes 
he must trap his victim and edu- 
cate him up to a certain pitch of 
thought before he can be expected 
to believe the article has any value 
whatsoever. In other words, the 
ad was not written from a stand- 
pvint of common sense. 

If the necessary thought had 
been put on it, and the adwriter 
had sifted-to the probabilities of 
the thing, he would have seen that 
while his long narrative was con- 
vincing some frail-minded woman 
who had no money to buy it, he 
was letting pass by him a hundred 
possible customers of the thrifty 
sort who have little time to read 
newspapers at all, much less the 
advertising pages. But busy as 
they are, they have time to glance 
through the papers, and their eye 
would readily catch the line, “Car- 
pet sweepers save time—$2.00.” 
And the decision to buy or inves- 
tigate would be formed. Follow- 
ing this, of course, a reasonable 
amount of explanation is neces- 
sary; it would be read by those 
really interested, but would ac- 
complish but little if it forced it- 
self upon people who had no use 
for carpet sweepers—for instance, 
a young man who is boarding. 

Ads are growing shorter and 
simpler. The reason is obvious. 
The people who offer the volumi- 
nous kind eventually go out of 
business because of wasted oppor- 
tunities—the great opportunity of 
using common sense. 

Watpo P. WarREN, 
Adv. Mgr. Marshall Field & Co. 





Never throw up the sponge without 
making a last desperate effort to win.— 
The Advisor. 
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THE PEORIA 
EVENING 
STAR 


with its initial issue began giving to the 
public the number of copies printed. It 
has continued doing so ever since. Sub- 
scribers and advertisers alike appear to 
appreciate this spirit of frankness. Less 
than five years old, the Star now prints over 
24,000 papers daily, which is more 
than any three others in the entire State of 
Illinois outside of Chicago. As a proposi- 
tion for general advertisers it stands su- 
preme in its territory. Many of the heaviest 
local users of space patronize it to the ex- 
clusion of all other Peoria publications. 
During 190: the Star printed 6,635,515 
lines of advertising, The Peoria Herald- 
Transcript printed 2,872,660 lines, and the 
Peoria Fournal printed 3,389,638 lines. 
Thus the Star printed 391,216 more lines 
than both of the other English dailies com- 
bined. For the first six months of 1902 the 
STAR gained 349,342 lines over the number 
printed during the same period of last year. 

N. M. SHEFFIELD, 84 and 85 Tribune 
Building, New York, and United States 
Express Co. Building, Chicago, has full 
charge of all foreign advertising. 
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A DEFENSE OF THE MOD- 
ERN NEWSPAPER. 





In a recent number of the 
Fourth Estate Mr. James Martin, 
news editor of the New York Tri- 
bune, makes reply to some rather 
peevish critics who have lately laid 
all the sins of the human race at 
the door of our “commercialized 
press.” Writing as a maker of 
newspapers, Mr. Martin gives some 
straightforward, sensible views: 

“The number of persons who can 
point out unerringly the defects of the 
newspapets of to-day, who know pre- 
cisely what they ought to be, and who 
are able to forecast infallibly their fu- 
ture, seems to be growing at a surpris- 
ingly rapid rate. We have in every 
community men who ride one hobby, 
and the newspaper unwilling to give 
comf{crt, aid and sustenance to their pet 
notion is, from their point of view, a 
soulless creature knowing nothing of 
high ideals and caring only for those 
things which are likely to produce pelf 
and pcpularity. If the newspapers 
would only exalt them and lambast the 
other fellows we should have a mighty 
fine worid one of these days. And if 
the newspapers won’t do it, clearly the 
enly explanation is that they are com- 
mercialized! 

“Tt is the rule rather than the excep- 
tion for newspaper men to have posi- 
tive views on all current questions. Go 
into any community, large or small, and 
you will find that editors have keener 
and mere clear-cut opinions than those 
around them in other professions. The 
average individual can see only one side 
of a question, and that is the side to 
which he is pre-disposed through up- 
bringing, early associations, tempera- 
ment or self interest. Newspaper men, 
on the other hand, learn among their 
first lessons that everything has at least 
two sides, and that it is not wise to as- 
sume without investigation that super- 
ficial apnearances are reliable. 

“Few newspapers are published to ed- 
ucate the people, except in so far as 
educating consists in providing informa- 
tion Their primary object is to purvey 
the news, but in doing that it is the 
ambition of ninety-nine out of every 
hundred editors to give the public as 
clean, bright and elevating a newspaper 
as the conditions will permit. In a 
majority of cases careful study will dem- 
onstrate that the newspapers are in ad- 
vance of the public whom they serve, 
in regard to the ethics which govern 


em. 

“To make the wholesale and sweeping 
charge that newspapers are controlled 
from the business office is a piece of 
tommyrot so palpably absurd as to carry 
its own refutation. There are many 
newspaper’ offices in which the business 
manager has no more to say about the 
nolicy of the paper than the newest office 
toy. It is undoubtedly true that most 
editors do not care to run counter to a 
strong tide of public sentiment, but 
there are instances occurring every day 


where this is done from a high sense 
of public duty, and done deliberately 
with the full knowledge that it would 
be more profitable to take a different 
course. 

“‘Lamentations about the newspapers of 
the clden days are more provocative of 
smiles than of sympathy. In years gone 
by newspapers were sharply divided by 
political lines. The fellows on our side 
were all right, no matter what they did, 
and their most commonplace utterances 
were conspicuously heralded as _ the 
teachings of a Solomon from the mouth 
of a Wetster. The opposition was made 
up of scalawags and pirates whose views 
and. ideas were suppressed and were 
only to be referred to in terms of con- 
tempt or denunciation. Is it not a fact 
that the most notable change in the 
spirit of the press during the last forty 
years is the fair hearing given to all 
public men and to all important ques- 
tions? Never before was space so gen- 
erously al!owed to the discussion of live 
topics. If a political leader has any- 
thing to say he finds the newspapers 
willing to publish his remarks, whether 
or not they agree with the editorial 
policy of the paper; and so with men 
in the forefront on every other question 
which appears to interest newspaper 
teaders. To accuse the newspapers, and 
especizlly the Associated Press, of sup- 
pressing news, is the height of foolish- 
ness. The Publicity of the Press is the 
greatest human force of the Twentieth 
Century. ‘The people want Facts, Facts, 
Facts; and they are getting them, 
whether these concern a college com- 
mencement, a boat race, discussions of 
creed or doctrines, or a volcanic outbreak. 

he American newspaper of to-day 
faithfully portrays the people as they 
lare—restless, feverish, hustling, and, 
mayhap, running a little to froth or 
efferveszence, as a relief to the strenu- 
ous mental strain of business. The aver- 
age newspaper, and especially that of 
New York, is not looking for the seamy 
side of life. Self-sacrifice, generosity, 
courage, both moral and physical, rare 
achievements—these are the things which 
the newspaper man likes to chronicle. 

“The newspaper isn’t what it ought to 
be; neither is the human family. And 
you can’t make news out of common- 
place people whose work on the world’s 
stage is that of supers. Real cranks 
have a news value if they can be kept 
within bounds. but stupid people who 
try to be cranks and have nothing but 
self-conceit to make them conspicuous 
usually succeed in making nuisances of 
themselves with pessimistic complaints 
which: they are self-deluded into label- 
ing as Diogenean wisdom. These are 
the kind of persons who make life 
burdensome for newspaper men, and if 
their tribe kceps on growing the forma- 
tion of a league for the suppression of 
self-canonized saints may become an 
imperative necessity.” 


Oe 


Ir’s a pretty safe proposition to be- 
ware of the man who never advertises. 
If he’s not progressive in his advertis- 
ing he’s pretty apt to be unprogressive 
in what he has to sell.—White’s Say- 
ings. 
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THE SECOND STORY WIN- 
DOW. 


In a second story window at 
the corner of Sixth avenue and 
Twenty-third street is a small dis- 
play of wall paper. Upbound ele- 
vated trains on the Sixth avenue 
line stop there for a full minute, 
and this display enables passengers 
to get a notion of the dealer’s de- 
signs and read a window card di- 
recting them to his store below. 
Here is an idea that appears to 
have escaped the most acute adver- 
tisers in New York and Chicago— 
the utilization of windows that can 
be seen from elevated trains. There 
are mijies upon miles of windows 
upon the second and third stories 
along the elevated lines in these 
cities, yet they go utterly to waste. 
Dirt and dust reign in them, and 
when they contain anything at all 
to feed the eyes of passengers it is 
usually “a beggarly account of 
empty boxes.” There is hardly so 
much as a sign, though the people 
who ride up and down every day 
are really curious to know who 
does business in certain buildings. 
The large department stores on 
Sixth avenue between Fourteenth 
and Twenty-third streets make no 
effort to utilize their hundreds of 
feet of valuable second story space, 
while around the Loop in Chicago 
the case is the same. 

It does not take much travel 
upon elevated trains to convince 
one that passengers are keen ob- 
servers of windows. Many are 
busy with their papers, but the 
majority look out at the buildings 
upon either side. When it is con- 
sidered how much information a 
person can gather in a single glance 
at sign or window, it will readily 
be seen how valuable this second 
story space can be made. To neg- 
lect it is almost profligacy. If it 
is worth while to erect bulletin 
boards along the streets and upon 
the New Jersey or Indiana marsh- 
es, surely it is worth while to put 
a few attractive goods or some 
pointed, pithy cards in second 
story windows. The cost of bul- 
letins is enormous, considering the 
brief instant that the reader sees 
them, yet they produce results be- 
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é The cost of second 
story window displays is next to 
nothing. Results might not be di 


yond question. 


but the aggregate of the 
store’s advertising would be aug- 
mented, and the showing would be 
as valuable as that upon bulletin 
boards in any part of New York 
or Chicago. To bring results, the 
second stery windcws ought to be 
remodelled. They should have a 
large expanse of plate glass, be 
kept clean, be fitted with good 
backgrounds shutting them off 
from the store. These  back- 
grounds can be made of clouded 
glass, and will hardly cut off any 
appreciable amount of light. The 
best locations are those opposite 
stations where stops enable pas- 
sengers to seize more detail, but a 
very modest window that can be 
seen anywhere from a moving train 
will not escape notice if it is at- 
tractively dressed. In the course 
of a day it will be seen by thou- 
sands of people. Displays should 
consist of but two or three ar- 
ticles, and those of a kind that can 
be seen to advantage at a distance. 
The second story window ought 
to be an ideal method of announc- 
ing the day’s special offerings, for 
example. Most important should 
be signs and catch phrases. At 
present the signs that occupy posi- 
tions on a level -with trains are 
wholly unfit for the purpose. Prac- 
tically all of them are too large 
to be read easily. They are made 
to be seen from the street. Pas- 
sengers get only a word or a few 
detached letters. The second story 
window card or sign should give 
the name of the firm and its street 
number—"Siegel, Cooper & Com- 
pany, Sixth avenue and Nineteenth 
street” would be a good form, giv- 
ing direct, useful information. 
Every other window should con- 
tain a pithy phrase—one that will 
stick in the memory. Cards could 
be used, being changed every day 
or two. The most important de- 
tail is to have signs small enough 
to be taken in at a glance. 
a 

It’s wonderful what a lot a person can 
make people believe he knows about 
advertising and yet be shy the first 
principles of the science. —White’s Say- 
ing’s. 


rect, 
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B. PD. BUTLER 

JAMES F. ANTISDEL 
CHAS. D. BERTOLET 
LEE T. WATERMAN 








Fnnouncement. 


The advertising rate in The Kansas City World 
will be advanced to seven cents per agate line, to take 
effect September 15th, rgoz. 

The present owners of Zhe World secured control 
September 15th, 1900, and fixed the rate at six cents, 
based on 40,000 circulation. At the present time Zhe 
World guarantees to exceed 60,000 circulation, and 
the basis of the new rate is not only lower proportion- 
ately than that of the old rate, but lower than that of 
any other newspaper in the West. 

This advance in rate is forced by the increase in 
The World's circulation and the corresponding expense 
of production. 

From January 1st to August rst, 1902, the adver- 
tising patronage of Zhe World increased nearly 125 
per cent over the corresponding period of 1901—more 
than double. 

No newspaper in America has made greater pro- 
gress in the past year than Zhe World. It is to-day 
Kansas City’s popular evening paper. 

Seven cents per agate line for 63,000 net circula- 
tion. The best in the West at the price. Mail order 
returns prove it. 

New rate takes effect September 15th, 1902. 


Yours respectfully, 


B. D. BUTLER, 


Manager Foreign Advertising. 


New York, Sept. gth, 1902. 


52 Tribune Building. Tel. 2807 John, 
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ORIGINAL PLATES AND 
PREFERRED POSITIONS. 


“One of the crying evils of mag- 
azine advertising is the custom of 
sending in orders during the last 
two or three days before the forms 
close,” says Mr. Theron McCamp- 
bell, business manager of Every- 
body's. “The New York’ maga- 
zines all go to press between the 
first and tenth of the month. There 
is 2lways a certain amount of ad- 
vertising that is not sent in until 
the very last moment. We get 
orders by telegraph sometimes to 
insert certain ads, and are directed 
to obtain plates of another maga- 
zine that has the original. In most 
cases this order is sent to a dozen 
other magazines, and the single 
plate is pressed into requisition to 
make electrotypes for all. Con- 
sequently, we have to use a thin- 
shell, soldered-in, hurried-made 
electrotype, and the result can 
hardly be anything else than poor 
printing and an unattractive ad. 
To my way of thinking it is false 
economy for an advertiser to use 
anything but original halftones in 
magazine advertising. Publishers 
think so much of good original 
plates that they never use any 
others for any purpose, while all 
large advertisers send originals. 
The Ivory Soap and Mellin’s Food 
ads are changed every month, but 
original plates are sent to each 
magazine. These cost about eight 
dollars apiece, as against perhaps 
a dollar or less for an electrotype, 
and are used but once, yet the re- 
sults in better printing fully war- 
rant the extra expense, and the 
large advertisers found it out long 
ago. To use electrotypes is short- 
sighted waste. The large adver- 
tisers always get their plates in 
early, and are on hand when it is 
possible to give them preferred po- 
sitions. The ad that is rushed in 
at the last moment must take its 
chances in the final forms, of 


course. Most of this ‘rush’ adver- 
tising is sent in by the small 
agents. The large agencies and 


the big advertisers know the value 
of being beforehand with copy and 
plates. If the advertisers who 
place their business through small 
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to the 
need for good plates and prompt- 
ness in sending them there would 


agents could be aroused 


reform. The small 
egent makes a good showing with 
the money he saves on plates, but 
it would hardly be impressive if he 
also showed what is lost on results. 
At a recent meeting of the Periodi- 
cal Club this matter was broached, 
and the publishers of all large New 
York niagazines agreed that it was 
an abuse that hurt both magazine 
and advertisers. I should like to 
have Printers’ INK give the mat- 
ter publicity. 

“Another detail not rightly 
understood by small agents and 
advertisers is that of preferred po- 
sitions. The vast majority of in- 
experienced advertisers clamor for 
right-hand pages and outside col- 
umns. I don’t believe that they 
have ever gone into the philosophy 
of preferred position. They sim- 
ply follow a tradition, and it is a 
wrong tradition. I have watched 
dozens of people of all classes go 
through a fresh magazine, holding 
it in all positions—in their laps 
or resting upon a desk or table. In- 
variably they look through the 
back advertising section in Chinese 
fashion—that is, beginning with 
the last page and working to the 
first. This brings the left-hand 
pages in the most favorable posi- 
tion, and is slightly to the advan- 
tage of inner columns. Large ad- 
vertisers have found this out, and 
are making good use of their 
knowledge. In the August maga- 
zines you will find that the last left- 
hand page is taken by Ivory Soap. 
The second last left-hand page is 
the Mellin’s Food ad, and the third 
is Cream of Wheat. The proportion 
of experienced advertisers who 
now use left-hand pages is telling 
proof that these are the real pre- 
ferred positions. These advertis- 
ers know what they are about, you 
may be sure. Yet small advertis- 
ers and agents clamor for right- 
hand pages, and if their demands 
were complied with it would be 
next to impossible for publishers 


to make up their magazines.” 
——___—+0+—___—_ 
NevER complain because you find ob- 
stacles in your path—find a way to 
surmount them.—The Advisor. 
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The Scripps- 
McRae 
League 


ST. LOUIS CHRONICLE 
Exceeds 51,000 


CINCINNATI POST 
Exceeds 139,000 


CLEVELAND PRESS 
Exceeds 111,000 


COVINGTON POST 
Exceeds 12,000 


ADVERTISERS using these news- 
papers get a larger return on their 
investment and receive a greater 
value for money spent than is pos- 
sible to obtain anywhere else in 
the country. 


For further information, address 


D. J. RANDALL I. S. WALLIS 
Tribune Building, New -York Hartford Building, Chicago 




















LITTLE THINGS. 





Perfection, according to a certain 
wise man, is made up of trifles. So 
is advertising. Wide-reaching 
publicity is not achieved by start- 
ling effects nor spasmodic novel- 
ties, but by the merest trifles—the 
Little Things. It is possible to 
write ads that will send readers 
to the stores. or to the postoffice for 
a money order at first reading, but 
by far the most enduring, profitable 
advertising is that which works 
like the drop of water upon the 
granite—the steady repetition of a 
name, the eternal reiteration of a 
catch phrase, the ceaseless playing 
upon an idea. The results of the 
campaign and the balance upon the 
right side of the ledger are brought 
about by the culminative force of 
little things. These little things 
are always human—always. _Dis- 
sect any large campaign. It is an 
aggregate of many mediums and 
countless separate ads. The news- 
papers do their share, and the 
magazines; the billboards are busy 
by day and the theater programmes 
by night. The man who sits at the 

center of it all is not likely to have 

tabulated results. He simply at- 
tends to the human little things. 
Take his newspapers away and he 
may be somewhat crippled, but he 
will go on. Tear down the bill- 
boards and he will invent new me- 
thods of publishing himself. He 
is ever on the lookout for human 
facts that will come close to human 
beings—phrases, pictures, stories 
and devices that will catch the eye 
for a single moment and make just 
the tiniest. intangible impression. 
The reader will not rush away to 
huy the commodity, but he will 
knew its name and character when 
he needs it. And he will be at a 
loss to name another of its class. 

One of the past masters in the 
art of human little things is George 
H. Daniels, G. P. A. All summer 
long he sits in his office at the 
Grand Central Station editing the 
most famous railroad in the world 
for these little things. Like all 
good editors, he wédrks in his 
shirt sleeves. It would be difficult 
to name any single detail of 
the New York Central’s publicity 
that is impressive for size or rela- 
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tive importance. There is the 
Four Track News, but the New 


York Central could publish itself 
as effectively without it. There 
are the Empire State Express and 
the Twentieth Century Limited, 
the folder series and many another 
detail, but none of them singly 
makes up the road’s advertising. 
Each is a part, and a very small 
part. But the culminative effect is 
stupendous. No busy man is ever 
harried or hindered by New York 
Central advertising in his mail, and 
hardly anyone can say where they 
saw the last bit of matter that 
bore the words ‘Send a stamp to 
George H. Daniels, G. P. A.” Yet 
in the corners of papers and maga- 
zines there is always something 
human about the road, and if the 
average man will inquire into the 
psychology of the thing he will find 
that he hears of the New York 
Central about once a month. 

Sometimes it is a little thing that 
seems wholly useless for adver- 
tising purposes. Not long age, for 
example, a geological sharp com- 
puted the age of the Hudson River 
rocks and found that the strata up- 
on the east bank are six million 
years older than the Palisades 
upon the west bark, a discrepancy 
brought aboutbyan upheaval while 
the voung earth was cooling. This 
is far from being an advertising 
fact. You cannot put it onto a 
quarter page in the magazines, nor 
paint it upon a Gunning board. It 
is not even germane to the New 
York Central. But it is a fact 
abovt the Hudson River, and the 
wise publication of such tiny facts 
about the famous stream has made 
it synonymous with the railroad. 
The man who would permit such 
a little thing to go to waste is not 
fit to bear the degree of G. P. A., 
and should be told to put on his 
coat forthwith. 

The summer boarder! About 
the time that everyone in New 
York City was pondering the prob- 
lem of getting into the country, and 
everyone in the rural districts was 
trying to help them to a solution, 
Mr. Daniels found the first publish- 
ed reference to the summer board- 
er and the summer boarding house. 
Tt is in the tenth verse of the 
fourth chapter of second Kings, 
and tells how the Shunammite 














woman took the prophet Elisha as 
a boarder: 

“Let us make a little chamber, I pray 
thee, on the wall; and let us set for him 
a bed, and a table, and a stool, and a 
candlestick; and it shall be, when he 
cometh to us, that he shall turn in 
thither.’ 

Ordinarily this odd scrap of in- 
formation with its little pleasantry 
would have found a place at the 
bottom of a column of newspaper 
“fillers.” Judge would have paid 
a dollar for it. There is no statute 
prohibiting the publication of 
newspaper jokes in railroad adver- 
tising, however, and so it was made 
the text of an article in the Four 
Track News entitled, “The Pro- 
phet’s Chamber,” which told all 
about the boarding houses of New 
York and New England. Then it 
was made up into a booklet and 
sent to the four corners of the 
earth. This, too, was a little thing, 
but it counted. 

Over in Brooklyn the Standard- 
Union recently published an inter- 
esting letter from an anonymous 
correspondent, describing an ideal 
summer boarding place where 
there are birds, trees, lakes, sylvan 
scenes, pastoral charms, Dame Na- 
ture in her rarest moods and an 
abundance of huckleberry pie. The 
correspondent withheld the name 
and location of this ideal place, 
however, winding up with the hint, 
“The New York Central can tell 
you where it is, and how to get 
there, and you will be made wel- 
come, be your stay long or short.” 
Certainly human curiosity is a 
strong—perhaps the strongest— 
factor in advertising. Anyone who 
reads the little folder that was 
made of the correspondent’s letter 
will want to know where this re- 
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sort lies. Thus the little effects 
are brought into a great whole. 
Most vital factor of all in the 
road's publicity, perhaps, are the 
occasions when its G. P. A. slips 
on his coat and goes away to talk 
to a Chautauqua meeting, or a 
Press Association, or a Sphinx 
Club, or an International Commer- 
cial Congress. Then, indeed, is 
he primed with human little facts 
and large impressive figures re- 
garding transportation and our 
growing commerce. It may be the 
story of how a shipload of wheat 
was rushed from Buffalo to the 
hold of an ocean liner between 
Saturday dusk and Monday noon, 
that the liner might not go to sea 
m water ballast. It may concern 
the efforts that the Japanese are 
making to establish an Empire 
State Express in Chrysanthemum 
Land. It may be someone else’s 
human fact, as the saying of the 
3ritish statistician Mulhall that the 
Wnited States is the first nation in 
the world to possess forty-one mil- 
lion instructed people. It matters 
very little about time or place. 
Talking in his office, or to an as- 
sembly of five thousand people, or 
left alone with a pad and pencil, 
the New York Central's G. P. A 
is publishing. Always there are 
copies for the papers, and usually 
the human facts go out to some- 
one who has the power to print 
them. And the public, while never 
able to tell where it first heard of 
the road, or how it heard of it, 
or when it heard of it last or will 
hear of it next, assimilates these 
human little facts and knows it for 
the greatest railroad in America 
and the most famous road in the 
world Jas. H. Corirns. 
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16 
BANK ADS. 


The Little Schoolmaster has re- 
cently spoken of the fact that bank 
advertising is in the ascendency. 
Although other localities are well 
represented, notably excellent ads 
seem to come from Pittsburg, Pa. 
One from that city came to hand 
the other day and the Little School- 
master was very much tempted to 
reproduce it. The design of the 
ad was, however, clearly contrary 
to law and although a Pittsburg 
bank had inserted it in a Pittsburg 
daily newspaper, PRINTERS’ INK 
considers itself a law abiding pub- 
lication at all times. 

The two ads reproduced here- 
with come also from Pittsburg and 
they are good examples of striking 





Interest 


Every dollar you deposit 
with this Company will 
earn 4 per cent. interest, 
compounded twice 

a year— 

A capital and surplus 
of $800,000.00 assure 
the safety of your 
money. 

Write for the Booklet 
“Banking By Mail.” 
Pennsylvania Trust Co, 
of Pittsburgh 


410 Smithfield Street 
Pittsburg, Pa 





display and argument made by us- 
ing only small space. As a mat- 
ter of fact bank ads can do very 
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well along these lines. Small ads 
of the right sort are always very 
effective. 








in this bank 
because. they 
earn 4 per ct. 
compound in- 
terest. 

$1 opens an 


account. 

You can bank by mail 

CITY DEPOSIT 
BANK 




















Penn and Centre Aves. 
Pittsburg, E. E. 








cnescneencealiniiiaaionae 

VaRIETY in advertising may be a 
virtue. One is led, however, to 
note the absence .of this quality in 
many advertisements which start 
out with long historical sketches, 
or some sort of a narrative having 
no connection with the object to be 
advertised. While they by no 
means stick to the same themes, 
they all are presented in a streo- 
typed style easily recognized. This 
recognition is more immediate for 
the reason that the words are 
printed in type smaller than those 
forming the text of the newspa- 
pers. Many readers do but give 
a glance at the opening line, then 
cast their eyes toward the bottom, 
merely to see who is using this 
jmethod of trying to deceive them 
into accepting as news or miscel- 
lany a full fledged advertisement. 
Long introductions of any kind 
are undesirable in an advertise- 
ment. To convince, it is by no 
means necessary that one keep 
readers in suspense as to what the 
writer is trying to reach. 














WITH ENGLISH ADVERTIS- 
ERS 


By T. Russell. 


Lord Strathcona, High Commis- 
sioner, in this country, for the Do- 
minion of Canada, is a great man 
and a great advertiser. To con- 
ceive the idea of having Canada 
represented by a triumphal arch at 
the Coronation, and to make that 
arch both the finest decorative de- 
vice employed in adorning any of 
the streets of the metropolis of 
the British Empire, and at the 
same time a colossal and magnifi- 
cent advertisement of Canada and 
its resources, is an idea worthy of 
the smartest professional advertis- 
ing man in the world. The Cana- 
dian Arch, which stood in Parlia- 
ment street, within sight of West- 
minster Abbey, and nearly opposite 
the Horse Guards, was a splendid 
piece of work. It was built solidly 
and substantially, and covered all 
over with grain, fruit, oats, gold, 
seeds of various sorts, and in fact 
all the various products of the 
Dominion of Canada. It was a 
noble illustration of Canadian loy- 
alty, and liberality too—for it cost 
something like ten thousand dol- 
lars. It was an ornament to one of 
the finest historic thoroughfares in 
London. It was entirely and mag- 
nificently appropriate to its pur- 
pose as a compliment to the King 
of England. And at the same 
time, without offense, but on the 
contrary, with every sort of pro- 
priety, it was an educative object 
iesson on Canada, which has not 
improperly been called the bright- 
est jewel of the British crown. The 
chief inscription on the arch re- 
corded the fact that Canada, the 
granary of the Empire, took pleas- 
ure in welcoming the King and 
Queen, Canada, which possesses 
resources which are almost as in- 
exhaustible as those of the United 
States, needs men. With an area 
greater than the States, it has a 
population of only about five mil- 
lions, and there is plenty of room 
for hfty cr more. It would be im- 
possible to think of a finer remind- 
er, to the ccngested populations 
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that crowded into London for the 
Coronation, of what Canada has 
to offer. 

* . * 


This is only an example of what 
Lord Strathcona and his able as- 
sistant and right-hand man, Mr. 
Colmer, are always doing. The 
office of the High Commissioner of 
Canada is a center for the dissemi- 
nation of splendidly designed ad- 
vertising iiterature about Canada. 
Some years ago, when I had just 
returned from a long visit to Can- 
ada, I was asked to lecture on that 
dominion. I applied for any in- 
formation he could give me to Mr. 
Colmer. I found that he had a 
large collection of splendid stereop- 
ticon slides, from which he allow- 
ed me to make any selection I 
chose, and carefully forwarded 
them for me to the town where I 
was lecturing. That is the way 
Canada is advertised in this coun- 
try. The methods employed are 
liberal, yet economical; and if any ° 
cne in England does not know 
what a fine country Canada is—I 
think it one of the finest in the 
world, and I have seen most of 
them—it is because he is wilfully 
blind or prejudiced. That is good 
advertising, and honorable to the 


erginization over which Lord 
Strathcona presides. 
+ * * 


As for other Coronation adver- 
tising, there is little to be said. 
The subject is stale and most of 
the advertising was pretty bad. 
The newspapers during Corona- 
tion week were full of advertise- 
ments with pictures of the crown 
worked in; but these announce- 
ments were singularly bald and of 
very little value, I should say, to 
the men who paid for them. Scott’s 
Emulsion was distinguished in 
having about the worst-written 
double column ad I ever remember 
to have seen. It was about al- 
most anything you can imagine 
except Scott’s Emulsion. I think 
the Bird’s Custard Powder peo- 
ple had about the best one, and that 
was not up to very much. The 
truth is that we, in England, do 
not begin to understand the writ- 
ing of topical advertising, nor very 
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often of any other sort of advertis- 
ing. There would be a large op- 
portunity here for good writers of 
ads, if any one cared about that 
art ; but the fact is that very few 
people do. Of these, the great ma- 
jority are American firms. The 
Clark Company, which, in connec- 
tion with the Times (London), is 
bringing out a supplement to the 
Encyclepedia Britannica, and has 
issued a large number of books of 
the same standard in connection 
with other newspapers, has better 
written advertising matter, and 
publishes better advertising pamph- 
lets than anyone else; and of 
course it is an American company. 
The Apollo piano player, the Pian- 
ola, and one or two similar Amer- 
ican inventions are well advertised 
and their advertisements are well 
written. But as a general rule ad- 
vertising in this country, though it 
is often meritorious, hardly ever 
owes any of its merits to the way 
it is written. It succeeds not be- 
cause of, but in spite of, the liter- 
ary censtruction of it. This is 
strange, and I will try to discuss 
the matter again at more length. 
At present the fact is noteworthy. 
x * * 


The manufacturers of the well- 
known Dr. Pierce Dentifrices have 
lately added an entirely new line 
to their outfit, and, as they have 
certainly some business in the 
United States, readers of Print- 
Frs’ INK will no doubt be hearing 
from them before long. The new 
product is a new tooth paste, mar- 
keted in collapsible metal tubes, 
very well got up, and decorated 
with a portrait of La Belle Otero, 
who, as I have often thought, 
ought to make the fortune of any 
dentifrice advertiser who could get 
into her rather erratic good graces, 
for she has the most beautiful and 
perfect teeth I ever remember to 
have seen. A picture of this sort 
is very valuable to an advertiser. 
Messrs. Hall and Ruckel used to 
make a great deal of play with 
their portrait of Madame Samary, 
and if that lady owed the white- 
ness of her teeth to Sozodont they 
certainly deserved all that they 
used to say of themselves in their 
weird poetical announcements. 


1902 COMPETITION. 


THIRTY-SIXTH WEEK, 


In the 1902 Printers’ INK ad 
competition twenty-one competing 
advertisements were received in 
time for consideration and report 
in this issue of the Little School- 
master. Of these, the one repro- 
duced on the opposite page is 
thought to be the best submitted 
during the respective week. This 
advertisement was constructed by 
W. D. Claussen, Secretary Ameri- 
can Biscuit Company, 815 Battery 
street, San Francisco, and it ap- 
peared in the San_ Francisco 
Grocer for August, 1902. In ac- 
cordance with the original offer, 
a coupon entitling the holder to a 
paid-in-advance subscription to 
Printers’ INK, good for one year 
from date of presentation, was 
sent to Mr. Claussen when the 
marked copy of the paper was re- 
ceived. Two additional coupons, 
one to Mr. Claussen and one to 
the advertising manager of the 
Grocer, were sent in accordance 
with the terms of the competition 
when a selection of the best ad for 
the thirtv-sixth week had _ been 
made. Mr. Claussen’s advertise- 
ment will now be placed on file, and 
it will have further consideration 
later on, as specifically provided in 
the contest regulations. Each of 
the twenty unsuccessful competi- 
tors for the honors of the thirty- 
sixth week received a coupon good 
for one year’s. subscription to 
PRINTERS’ INK, as a partial consid- 
eration for their efforts. This ad 
contest, now in its  thirty-sixth 
week, will close with the first is- 
sue of Printers’ INK in October. 
The last day for entries is Septem- 
ber 24, 1902. As the contest draws 
to a close there seems to be a new 
activity manifest. Many writers 
have announced their intention to 
submit ads before the closing day 
and inquiries for the free pamphlets 
setting forth the terms of the com- 
petition are more numerous than 
before. The prizes set out by the 


Litt!e Schoolmaster are well worth 
trying for, not to speak of the 
other advantages which may result 
to an adwriter in bringing his name 
conspicuously before the public, 
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At the top 


No advertising journal stands higher than PRINTERs’ 
INK—no other treats advertising in so comprehensive 
and thorough a way. 


Printers’ Ink 


is a recognized authority—devoted to sound, legitimate, 
profitable advertising. It keeps you in touch with 
men who do things; printing brief, meaty interviews 
with leading advertisers, in which their experiences, 
methods, theories and advice are set forth. More peo- 
ple read Printers’ INK than any other advertising 
journal. And they read more of it. There are no pages 
to skip. It is edited with good sense and discrimina- 
tion, and represents the best thought of those who have 
been conspicuously successful. 

For the business man PRINTERS’ INK contains articles 
on business management, advertising plans, the pre- 
paration of advertising copy in all its phases, the trac- 
ing of results, and following up of inquiries. For the 
advertising man PRINTERS’ INK deals with advertising in 
newspapers, magazines, street cars, bill boards, book- 
lets and catalogues. Store demonstrations, window 
display, follow-up systems, the relative value of media, 
type styles, illustrations, color, engraving and process 
work are treated by specialists. Its contributors are 
men of experience who write stimulating articles con- 
taining ideas of approved value. 

PRINTERS’ INK is a 48 to 64 page weekly, devoted 
entirely to advertising publicity in all its branches— 
an independent paper. Subscription, $5.00 per year; 
sample copies, 10 cents. 
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ADVERTISING THAT DOES 
NOT ADVERTISE. 


By Edward Bok, Editor of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


When the Dutch boats that sail 
weekly from New York to Rotter- 
dam enter the Hook of Holland, 
from the North Sea, it is only 
natural that every one on board 
should crowd to the bow to get the 
first glimpse of picturesque Hol- 
land with its quaint farmhouses, 
well-kept farms, and funny old 
wind-mills. And one trip this past 
summer was no exception to the 
rule. There were some two hun- 
dred in the first cabin and each 
vied with the other’s eyesight to 
make out the first object on 
land. Finally it was made out: 
a huge sign with the inscrip- 
tion “Eat Quaker Oats.” The 
nearer we came to the land the less 
we saw aught else than this sign. 
It simply blazed out on the land- 
scape. It seemed to come out and 
verily shake hands with you. “It 
served its purpose” some one will 
say. 

Did it? 

I was talking with a lady as the 
lettering on the sign became read- 
able. She was a woman with a 
home of her own where cereals 
were used and I was curious to 
see the effect of this advertising on 
a refined housewife’s mind. It 
very soon expressed itself. She 
looked at the sign for a minute, 
as if cogitating the subject, and 
then said quietly but firmly: “That 
ends all consumption of Quaker 
Oats in our house. That is carry- 
ing advertising a little too far.” 

I said nothing. 

Tust then two women, also 
housewives, joined us, and without 
knowing the subject of our talk 
one of them said: “Mrs. J , do 
tell me. Don’t you think that sort 
of so-called American enterprise is 
out of place here? You do? Good! 
That was just what I was saying. 
We bcth agreed that we were 
through with Quaker Oats in our 
kitchens from this on.” 

I found out afterward that not 
less than a_dozen women on that 
ship felt exactly as did these three 








women. The blot on the pictur- 
esque landscape had _ offended 
them. One of the officers of the 
ship, hearing the remarks of the 
last woman quoted, said to me 
later: 

“That’s a curious thing. We 
have taken, say, thirty or forty 
boatloads of Americans in here 
since that sign went up. Personally, 
of course, we Hollanders didn’t like 
it, but I thought sure you Amer- 
icans would smile when you saw it 
and call it enterprising. On the 
contrary, it acts just the other way, 
and I have heard I suppose scores 
of passengers express their disap- 
proval in the way your friends did 
just now when they saw the sign 
and said that it ended their pur- 
chase of Quaker Oats. That sign 
has, to my knowledge alone, cost 
the advertiser hundreds of pack- 
ages of his cereal. 

“Tt isn’t that one sign alone, but 
that Hammond typew riting ma- 
chine sign just beyond (see it over 
there?) cost its company one de- 
finite order of eighteen machines 
to my positive knowledge. Last 
summer a prominent New York 
business man came over with us, 
and when he saw that sign I heard 
him give a grunt, and then he said 
quietly but firmly, pcinting to the 
sign: ‘That isn’t right—not here.’ 
When we reached Rotterdam he 
handed the purser a cable to send, 
and as I happened to be standing 
beside him he handed the cable to 
me as he said in his quiet way: ‘At 
least that sign has not served its 
object with one customer.’ The 
cable was addressed to his house: 

‘Substitute Remington for Ham- 
mond machines in _ typewriter 
order.’ 

“His house, he explained, had 
just finished a new annex for more 
office room and he had ordered 
eighteen new Hammond typewrit- 
ing machines just before he left. 

“Another man on the same trip 
told me that he had to order some 
new machines when he came back, 
but that he would avoid the Ham- 
mond machine at all costs. To 
use his expression: ‘That sign is 
a little too much. It is bad enough 
to have to put up with that sort 
of thing in America, but when it 














is brought over here, I for one am 
going to get in my quiet little kick.’ 

“You Americans seem to have 
two sides to your natures as well 
as other folks,” concluded the of- 
ficer as he walked off. 

And I couldn’t help feeling a bit 
prouder of some American women 
and men as I listened to the of- 
ficer’s story. 

There are some advertisers who 
still have to learn a great vital 
truth: that there is an appropri- 
ate place and an _ inappropriate 
place for everything in this world 
—even for advertising. 


ee 
ELECTROTYPING, 


After the type is set up, paged and 
cctrected, it is generally electrotyped. 
Au electrotype is made as follows: The 
type is “locked up” in a “chase” or 
frame, with heavy bearers or supporters 
surrounding it and holding it so tightly 
by leteral pressure that it cannot fa 
out. It is then put into a press and an 
impression of it taken in wax. The 
surface of the wax mold is dusted over 
with fine graphite or plumbago, and then 
it is treated to a bath of iron dust and 
sulphate of copper in solution, which 
precipitates a thin film of copper at once. 
It is now put into a bath, where a fine 
coating of copper is deposited electrically 
upon it. This coating is called a shell; 
it is really a hollow duplicate of the 
type form. The shell is taken off the 
wax and filled with molten metal, and 
after being cooled off, examined care- 
fully for imperfections and_ irregulari- 
ties, which are corrected. Finally, it is 
mounted on wood or metal, type high, 
and the electrotype is ready for the 
printer. Besides type, any raised surface 
plate may be electrotyped for the printer, 
provided only the lineS are not too fine. 

There is always some loss of detail 
in electrotypin alf-tones and very fine 
cuts; how much, depends upon the elec- 
trotyper. Wood engravings, line engrav- 
ings, and similar cuts should always be 
electrotyped for the printer. ‘Ihe origi- 

nal cuts should be retained, so that if 
other duplicates are needed they can be 
made from the unworn cut and so re- 
tain a maximum of sharpness. Half- 
tones up to about 15 screen give fair 
electros, but for the finest work it is 
best to run originals only. As halftones 
wear out and become shallow new ones 
are required for every 30,000 to 75,000 
copies, depending upon the depth of the 
cuts, the quality a the metal of which 
they are made, and the press on which 
they are printed. There is a process of 
electrotyping which gives particular! 
good Tesults, called the “reverse” pro- 
cess, in use in one or two first-class es- 
tablishments in New York. In this pro- 
cess the wax impression is done away 
with, and very little detail is lost. The 


result from careful printing is very 
nearly as good as from | the original 
halftones. his “reverse” process is 


ebout four times as expensive as, and 
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requires three days more time than, reg- 


ular electrotyping. Electrotypes are 
generally mounted on wood, but for 
very heavy pressure, such for instance 
as printing on hard hand-made paper, it 
is better to have them of solid metal. 
In book work it is often necessary to 
have the electros mounted; they can be 
made heavier by backing up with metal 
and the edges beveled off, so that they 
can be fastened into what are called 
“patent blocks,” or special metal or wood 
bodies adjustable for various sizes of 
plates, and preferred by printers for 
their greater ease in handling and mak- 
ing ready. 


a ee 
Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head two Unesor more, 

without di y, 25 cents a line. be 
handed in one week in advance 
WANTS. 
HE TIMES-DEMOCRAT, Charlotte, N. C., leads 

all semi-weeklies in the State. 

he CHARLOTTE NEWS heads the list of 
afternoon papers in No! in North Carolina. 

BE a B-Band make money dead easy. Plan 10c 
or remy! free. B-B’s, 104 Mt. Sunapee, N. H. 


M° han 200,000 copies of the morning edi- 
A r the World are sold in Greater New 
York every day. Beats any two other papers. 


a aE “ cy mamber of sub- 


riptions at iculars 

write =a NA ADV RTISING. AGENC » Norfolk, 
E want several thousand advertising 

nirs ; useful but inexpensive novelty Send 

URN WA Co., 


samples and prices. AU 
Sarlinsburs, W. Va. 


I AM desirous of Sntepesting ¢ a wate muy 


mt medicine if 
pn for $25,000, — is to o astock 
open. Closest investigation solicited. “JOHN 
KREM .Druggist and and Chemist ,428 7th Ave.,N.Y. 


ANTED—An experienced adwriter able to 
carry out sugges’ ideas in an 0} 


and manner. Send marked sample of 
worl Do not call—only experienced men need 
apply. MONTGOMERY WAE WARD & CO., Chicago. 


) gt 3 WANTED — ¥ Young man, homer. 
inclined, who e 
high anal or college educa 
lage newspaper editor preferred. An ——— 
nity for the the right person. Address “ H.G., 


ANTED—New oo by young man, news- 


nget several years in respon- 
sible podtion ‘wi igh-grade mail order de- 
ment, nee , 3 ate aioe = i? 
usiness systems, advert: aM 
care Printers’ Ink. 


ANVASSER wanted to sell Printers’ Ink—a 

journal for gas oy eR og weekly 

at five dollarsayear. It teaches the science and 
ag ny SF of advertising, and is hig! 

y th successful FL, in this coun- 
try and ee Britain. Liberal commission al- 
lowed. Address PRINTERS’ INK, No. 10 Spruce 
8t., New York. 


ANTED—F very advertisement writer to se- 
cure a copy of our book of -made 
a A veritable mine of 
tions and catchy £e8. mtaine over five 
hundred examples of effective ads. Invaluable 
ron a —_ st > pag a ce “= 
on receipt o! ice. 
dress GeO nORG Ee ROWELL 60 Pio Spruce St., 
New York. 
DITOR — experienced editor. one who 
thoroughly understands the uirements 
« -~ how to conduct the editorial ent 
lass home m ie, is wanted by a 
Tome a and popular monthly of large 
reulation. A good o ppersanty | for a person of 
Sbility ond “ideas. who’ is in touch with the 
literary | voskers, Address “EDITOR, 


re at me phe 


Rete 
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CAPS. 
ANBURY EAT CO., N. Y. 
Caps quick—any ad embroidered on. 
‘ininainiaieaaelianiedianlioe 
ADDRESSES FOR SALE. 
LEVELAND: Any class, guaranteed. U. 8. 
MAILING & ADVG. CO., INC., Cleveland. 
——+or—__—_ 
FOLLOW-UP SYSTEMS. 
RINTED matter telling a)l about them free. 
THE SHAW-WALKER CO., Muskegon, Mich. 





UNIFORM CAPS. 
STIMATES and samples promptly furnished. 
4 DANBURY HAT CO., 22 Desbrosses St., N. Y. 


- 


MAILING MACHINES. 


THE are MATCHLE = MAILER, lightest and 
quickest. Price $12. F. J. VALENTINE, 
Mfr., 178 Ve rmont St., Buffaio, N. Y. 

















~~ 
RUBBER STAMPS. 
UBBER STAMPS—Sena for complete cata- 
» logue. Finest ever manufactured, at Jowest 
prices. F.C. WILLCOX, Mfr., Hamburg, N. J. 
+o) 
TO LET. 
ry.O_LET—Three offices at No. 10 Spruce St. 


Rent om, — 9, 3400, respectively. Apply 
to GEO. P. & CO., owners, On the 
premises. 








STEREOTYPE OUTFITS. 


"ae Simplex rsp cag ere $13.50 up. 
Two Wik methods, with material, 
ee wer circular saw, all iron, $27. 
eNRY rat RS, 240 E. 33d 8t., New York. 


~~ — —— 


CALENDARS. 


hho artistic —<_ of sear calendars 
ever bas Se gh for price list 

ASSETT & S 

Be Beekman St., New "York City. 





oe 
MULTIPLATE PROCESS PRINTING. 


4 UETTER HEADS on a fine linen paper 
000: for$8. Send —— ee Other good 
things just as cheap. CLA ae 
Printers and Paper Dealers, a8 Gold's St., ™. oS City 
— +o —— 


SUPPLIES. 


W D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., Limited, 
e of 17 Spruce 8t., New York, sell more mag- 
azine cut inks than any other ink house in the 


Special prices to cash buyers. 


ee 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


hae ~ advertiser has facilities for furnishing 
information of all surts obtainable from the 
Governmental ments, and the service is 
rendered for a moderate compensation. Address 
A.V. LEWIS, 729 Eighteenth 8t., Washington, D.C. 


—_+o>—___—_—_ 
BONDS AND STOCK CERTIFICATES. 


Wis carry in stock Bonds and Stock Certifi- 
cates partly sper jergte »which san be finish- 
ed in a short oom, an ow cost. Send for sam- 
ples. ERT B. KING & 
ios" Williams “st., New York. 
(Telephone connection.) 
—_———_+or— 


EXCHANGE, 


BxeEAzee what you don’t want for some- 

thing you do. If hag have mail order names, 

stock cuts or something similar, and want to ex- 

em for others, put an advertisement in 

’ INK. There are probably many per- 

sons among the readers of this paper with whom 

you can effect a iy advantageous ex- 

change. The price for such advertisements is 

25 cents per line eachinsertion. Sendalong your 
advertisement, 


PREMIUMS. 


eS = ae are trade builders. Thou 
ve premiums suitable for 
ublishers and: ‘of ers from the foremost manu- 
‘facturing and wholesale dealers in jewelry and 
ogy lines. 500-puge list price catalogue 
free. 8. F. MYERS CO., 5-50-52 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


—_ 





ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


| ESK CLOCKS, oronse etter openers, ther- 
mometers, ete. H.I PHELPS, Ansonia, Ct. 


re the purpose of anion announcements 
of Advertising Novelties likely to benefit 
reader ax well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this | head once & one dollar. 


T= “TRIPLET” brings t brings triple atte when 
judiciously distribu makes your busi- 

ness grow, pays your postage and pieases your 
yatrons. Ask for particulars. Sample 10 cents. 
Ht COATES CO., Une asville, Conn. 


N ADE FROM SPIKE NAILS, Knives, forks, 
i spoons, cigar box openers, ete. Best adv’g 
novelty, best i at resorts. Samples, 3° Am. 
Expo’n souve lic. Booklet for asking. WICK 
HATHAWAY'S GONG ERN, Box 100, Madison, V. 
———~oe—— 








PRINTERS. 


NOTEHFADS, $4. Good paper, good 
5s 00 oe oe ‘Send copy an Pech we ith 
pact in JOHN TT, Printer, Delphi, Seely 


ree rs not satisfied where you are, try us. 


kinds of k and newspaper 
Pp intin ‘prams and satisfactorily. IN 
-RINTDD 15 Vandewater St., New York. 
SMALL SPACE WELL USED. 
How often you hear somebody say : “ Now 
there's a small mpoe well used. It stands right 
out of the 

The bold typo; praphical arrangement caught 
the eye and m that small ad stand out more 
Late rae ted than one twice its size, but not so 
we. 18) 

One ibe things we particularly pride our- 
selves on, is this ability for setting advertise- 
ments that are bound to ne Sagi no matter what 
position they occupy in the paper. Your local 
eagle probably has At A equipment for os 
we have, probably he doesn’t kn 
how as a as we do. 

We furnish electroty + too, if you like. 

This is only one of things we do for advertis- 
ers—the printing of eatalo es, booklets, circu- 
lars are some of the i ped things. 

We make them stand out of t A crowd too. 

PRINT ERS’ INK I 
10 Spruce so New York. 


FOR SALE, 


_ best city in North Carolina is Charlotte. 
THE NEWS reaches twice as many of its peo- 
ple as any other paper. 


HE best county in North Carolina is Mecklen- 
burg. The Times-DEMOCRAT reaches twice 
as many of its people as any other paper. 


OR SALE—10,000 Ibs. maling list type in ex- 
cellent condition. Details upon an. 
MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., Chicag: 


OR_ SALE--Old-established monthly bouse- 
hold publication, national circulation. Price. 
erms to suit. Or would sell half or 
three-fourths a to party able and capable 
of ire A good prop- 
erty. a bargain. Only those acaniing buciness 
need answer. “A.P.,”’ 1733 Michigan Ave.,Chicago. 


ee SALE—A seven column quarto, double 

Babcock Dispatch press ; 3,000 an hour, 

with yt folder attached, cost. $8,400 new at 

we Press six, folder four years old. Both 

in perfect condition. Reasons for selling, have 

pe goes perfecting press. Write for parti culars 

. ~ t. a tergain price. JOURNAL, Crawfordsville, 
ndiana 


| agenot-f issue of PRINTERS’ INK is re anf 
read by many newspaper men and printers, 
as well as by advertisers. If you want to buya 
paper, or to sell a paper or type or ink, the thi 
to do is toannounes 3 your desire in a classifi 
advertisement in PRINTERS’ INK. The cost is but 





25cents a line. As a rule, one insertion will do 
the business. Address PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce 
8t., New York. 











PRINTERS’ MAC. ACHINERY. 


gk BUY, SELL OR EXCHANGE 

V Printers a and supplies. 
Type from all foundries. 

Estimates Rome al furnished. 


ualit, 
CONNER, DOENDLER & CO., N. Y. City. 
<ciectiindes alate 
ADDRESSES. 


000 SELEC’D names, choice list, any class, 
’ $4. COL. ADVERTISER, Denver, Col. 


DDRESSES — 2,000 Western North Carolina 
farmers, $2. T. R. CRUMPLER, Elkin, N.C. 


200 FOR $5. “Namesand neivesres of resi- 
1. dent pecuperons farmers in the State 
of W ashington. eads of families. complied 
one _ of this year by a salesman 
>. Ets (A name guaranteed. Type- 

in convenient form. W.L. 
BR RYANT, Room! Coleman Block, Seattle. 








BOOKS. 


Mapa PRESS LIST, Boston, is held -4 highest 
esteem by world’s business centers 


D' PARTMENT STORE DIRECTORY. 

$1 postpaid. 253 Broadway, New York. 

N AKING A COUNTRY NEWSPAPER—Text 
i book for newspaper makers. erth its 
weight in io in practical instruction. Subjects 
treated : the man, field, plant, paper. news, head- 
ings, circulation, advertising, daily. law ; how to 
make a newsierand better paying paper ; how to 
get news, advertising, circulation. No book — 
it. Saves time, lessens worry, earns a 
dorsed by leading newspaper men. Bound ‘in 
cloth, $1 postpaid. THE MINION COMPANY, 
334 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


I EADY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. Messrs. 

Geo. P. Rowell & Co., 10 Spruce St., New 
York, send the Caveat a handsome page book 
entitled “Ready-Made Advertisements.” The 
book contains, besides other valuable informa- 
tion, examples and styles of advertising for al- 
most every business. For merchants and others 
who write their own advertisements this little 
work will be found invaluable. The price is only 
one dollar.—Cazxton Caveat. 

The book will be sent _to any ad 
ceipt of one dollar. GEO. P. ROWE ELL & CO. 10 10 
Spruce St., New York. 


catenin 
ADVERTISING MEDIA. 


WM OREERN MEXICO covers Mexico 2 thoroughly. 
New York Office, 116 Na: 116 Nassa’ 


I ARDWARE DEALERS’ wowed INE. 
Sample copy 10 o cents. New York City. 


‘ os r inch per days 

25 fiat rates. 

4 eum 5 tian; = cents, DAILY ENTER- 
PRISE, Brockton, Mass. Circulation 8,000, 


JOPULATION, city of Brockton, Mass., 40,063. 
The Brockton ENTERPRISE covers the city. 


Tas COLONIS?, Victoria, B. C. Established 
1858. Best advertising medium in British 
Columbia 


R EACH the best Southern farmers ba planting 
your adsin FARM AND TRADE, Nashville, 
Sonar Only 10c. a line. 


NY person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 
the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one year 


EPUBLICAN AND HERALD (Winona) has the 
largest circulation of any daily in Minnesota 
outside of nag Twin Cities and Duluth. Covers 
thoroughly. 
pvERTERES GUIDE pombe 
Circulation, 5,000. Mail 
year, 2c. Ad rate 10c. b_F line. Close 
24th. A postal request will bring sample. 


NLY 50c. per line for each insertion in entire 
list of 1 7 papers. located mostly in 

sf Yor! ag and Pennsylvania. 
UNION PRINTING CO., 15 Vandewater St.. N. Y 


A Dymntiane in 100 or 1,400 weekly papers of 

the Central West. Send ak fp book- 
let telling about them and con’ other in- 
formation. CHICAGO NEWSPAPER UNION, 10 
Spruce 8t., New York. 


day; display advertisin 
"RPRISE Brockton, Mass. 











N, J.— 
paid one 
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COIN CARDS. 
K®3 COIN MAILERS, Beverly, Mass. Sam- 
omega $1 1.60 per M in large lots. 


$3 Tite Sow WitaPren co: Detroit: Mick: 


OIN CARDS, w-y —y coe kept in stock 


and mi patte: ples free. 
ALBERT ' KING & 00 CO., 105 William St, N.Y. 


+++ 





HALF-TONES. 
OOK and job haif-tones. THE STANDARD 
ENGRAVING CO., 61 Ann p= New York. 
ALF-TONES tingle "eaks Bi oarse screen: 
extra CoeM, = col., $i, do counts, $). 50. 
Send the cash, "deliver. ENGRAV- 


ING CO., 112-114 North 9th St.. P ndeipnia. Pa. 


75 &C. NEWSPAPER HALF-TONES. 
Singie col. 60 or 85 line — ro og 

tones mounted, and delivered fre 

sent with order. KNOXVIL LE ENGRAVING 

CO., Knoxville, Tenn. 


ADVERTISEMENT CONS: TRUCTORS. 


F you sell goods at retail, ask our customers 
about our cuts and ads. THE ART LEAGUE, 
New York. . 


ye want toget business. Let ue try writing 

and — strating a common sense, business- 
getting ad for you. Send for sam ies. ‘COMMON 
SENSI ADS ERTISER, Saginaw, Mich. 


| ENRY FERRIS, 
918-920 —— rage 
Ad writer, d res soaggl Specialty. me- 
chanicai adverti ng. Write write for specimens. 


eS you want a New Ipea that 
will save you money and increase the effi- 
ciency of your advertising! If so, address, with 
business card and stamp, SMITH, Box 1990, N. ¥. 


D CONSTRUCTORS will find our book of 

4 ready-made advertisements of great assist- 

ance in the preparation of advertisements. The 

book contains over five hun specimens = 

good advertising, any one of which may suggest 
3 pai for —- pt pe you get alled. 
dress G 


paid on CR" 0 price, £- 
P. ‘k OWELL & CO., 10 1ospruce a she York. 


DWRITERS and designe designers should use this 
column to increase their business. The 
price is woh 2% cents a line, being the cheapest 
of any medium published, considering circula- 
tion and influence. A number of the most suc- 
cessful adwriters have won fame and fortune 
through persistent use of this column. - ee 
— smail and kept at it. You ma NEW 5; 4 
Address orders, PRINTERS’ INK,10 ous 
St. o New York. 








his mark, 
Philadelphia. 
viser. 


nt 
GEO. 


A ARE YOU you? 
If you are willing to pay m 


to have your advertising “ 
ent from other 


e a trifle more 
things’ quite differ- 
ple’ 's, I believe I con be profit- 
able to you. ‘extra trifle” pays me to 
make things with an unlikeness that is apt to 
keep them out of the Waste Paper 
advertisers remembering that other ae 
commonplace “ stuff” preceny as they do. ilius- 
trate economy by paying me fo’ 
sufficiently attractive to escape that ‘' W 
If you suspect yourself of such a“ willingness. - 
Td be glad to mail you a Jot of my “ doings” for 
you to ponder at your leisure. I wonder if you 
actually do harbor such a suspicion? No postal 
cards in reply to no pT 

FR AULF, 


No. 10. 402 Sansom Ste Philadelphia, Pa. 
GELLING ods by mail tt through the medium 
of booklets, fclders and other literature in 


connection with advertisements in leading trade 
——. is rapidly coming into ——— with dis 

rning man urere and jobbers. it is an 
ideal ‘ailing method if plans and literature are 


i have 


and 
cessful advertising campai; 
both for concerns who do an 
men. I undertake the work from begin 
ning to end ; but when the advertiser has more 
or less weil-definea plans of his own I furnish the 
pent panes gesting whatever changes in pian 





some very suc 
¢ of this nature, 
do not have sales- 


tt thie tatoreate any manufacturer jobber (or 
retailer) an exhibition of what IT have done for 
others will be a proof of what I cap do for him. 
EDMUND BARTLETT, 8 Murray 8t., New York. 





omnes 


Se ab ae SE 


ara 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


P A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 

t@ Issued every Wednesday. Ten cents a 
copy. Subscription pp five dollars a year, 
in advance, dollars a hundred. No k 


umbers. 
ww Being printed from plates, it is always pos- 
sible to poe = — edition of five hundred cop- 
ies for $30, or a larger number at the same rate. 
(em Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 
ERs’ INK for the benefit of \conlidontion sunmee on 
application, obtain special co: tial terms. 
any person who has ot paid for it is re- 
ceiving PRINTERS’ INK it is 5-4 some one has 
subscribed in hisname, Eve paid for. is stopped 
at the expiration of the time t paid 
ADVERTISING RATES 
lassified advertisements 25 cents a line: six 
words to the line; 1 measure; display 50 cents 
a line; 15 linesto the inch. $100'a page. Special 
position twent five | per cent additional, if grant- 
ed; discount, five per cent for cash with order. 


OrFicEs: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
London Agent, F.W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


NEW YORK, SEPT. 10, 1902. 


THE best advertiser is the suc- 
cessful advertiser. The art of ad- 
vertising lies in bringing in the cus- 
tomer. 














A_ work of art is not a good ad- 
vertising picture unless it is per- 
tinently applicable to the article 
advertised. 


THERE are some advertisers who 
believe that the whole art of it lies 
in smooth flowing sentences. But 
these get wiser as they grow old- 
et. 





HE who most intelligently and un- 
derstandingly places his advertising, 
all other things being equal, will be he 
who wins out best in the world of 
trade. 





THE man who declines to adver- 
tise in summer because it does not 
pay, is now busily trying to find ex- 
cuse for refusing to advertise in 
the autumn. 


Mr. Wituram A. HUNGERFORD 
has resigned from the Frank A. 
Munsey Company and returned to 
his old position with the Chicago 
Record-Herald. 


TSE appearance of _ things 
counts for much. It is of highest 
importance that the merchant have 
neat and attractive his store, as 
wel! as his goods. 





ADVERTISING, unlike mathemat- 
ics, is not an exact science. It is 
progressivle and one must keep up 
with the onward movement, if he 
would profit by it. 


THE article which produces well 
is an article which is advertised 
well. Good advertising is both 
sunlight and rain to any business 
plant. 





Tue Paris-Murton Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn., issues a 96- 
page catalogue of premiums given 
with cigars. Arrangement and 
printing are good. 


Tye Los Angeles Express will 
soon occupy a handsome three- 
story building that is now being 
erected for it. Two perfecting 
presses and eight linotypes will al- 
so be installed. The Express is 
the oldest daily in Southern Cali- 
fornia, and claims a circulation of 
13,090. 





THE Printers’ INK 1902 ad 
contest, now in its  thirty-sixth 
week, will be closed with the first 
issue in October. The last day of 
entries is September 24, 1902, 
therefore ambitious adsmiths have 
two weeks more in which they 
may make an attempt to capture 
the awards. 


THE Weekly Chat is a small 
newspaper circulated free in the 
23d, 25th, 26th and 28th wards of 
Brooklyn. It is published by Emry 
Davis’ Sons & Co., of that bor- 
ough, and contains local and soci- 
ety news of interest to the people 
it reaches. Local advertisers pay 
for its publication. 


Unper the caption, “How they 
Excel,” a correspondent puts it this 
way: The largest presses—New 
York Herald. The finest halftones 
—New York Tribune. Most 
prompt paying advertising agency 
-—Geo. P. Rowell & Co. Greatest 
amount of advertising—New York 
Herald. The largest circulation—? 





A SMALL brochure containing 
facts about Modern Mexico, pub- 
lished at 116 Nassau street, New 
York, shows that it is eight years 
old, is an export paper circulat- 
ing in Mexico only, is edited 
Mexico City, sold as a local paper 
throughout the republic, and claims 
to circulate more copies in Mexi- 
co alone than any other export 
paper sends to all Latin-America. 














Prices are the vital feature in 
most lines of advertising, but not 
necessarily cut prices. “Costs a 
little more, but—’” has become a 
very convincing argument. 


A RECENT paragraph in these col- 
umns about the usefulness of blot- 
ters has produced a large supply, 
with admonitions to the Little 
Schoolmaster to take notice of the 
advertisements printed thereon. 


THERE is little sentiment in ad- 
vertising. It is the best possible 
outward expression of dollars and 
cents. A man may marry for love, 
or for money; but the latter is the 
one abiding ‘aa absorbing quality 
in advertising. 


GARISHNESS in advertising is go- 
ing out of fashion. Advertisers 
have discovered what the Greeks 
knew twenty-five hundred years 
ago—-that there may be richness 
and clegance in plainness and sim- 
plicity of style. 


Scnoots for teaching adwriting 
would seem to be about as ne- 
cessary as schools for the teach- 
ing of courting. Those who know 
how, have no need for instruction, 
and those who don’t know how, 
never can learn. 


Lire is a matter of grasping the 
general idea of the work you are 
doing. Advertising is much the 
same. An employee is valuable in 
the degree in which he compre- 
hends the underlying scheme of 
his employer’s business. An ad- 
vertising man is valuable accord- 
ing to his ability to make each ad 
harmonize with the general scheme 
of a business. The more _har- 
mony, the better advertising. 


ADVERTISING space in a good me- 
dium is like a store on the main 
street of a prosperous city. Each 
is the most direct means of reach- 
ing thousands of wide-awake peo- 
ple who have money to spend. 
Upon the stock put into the store 
and the matter put into the space 
depend their profitableness. Of it- 
self, advertising space is merely 
the opportunity of speaking to peo- 
ple, and everything depends upon 
the speaker. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 
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Tue man who sells space is not 
selling advertising. He is selling 
one of the raw materials out of 
which advertising is made. The 
other materials are brains and ex- 
perience. 








“Ir I have a good name, my 
chimneys have made it so—not 
Shakespeare,” is Mr. Macbeth’s 


latest phrase. There is probably 
no advertiser in the United States 
who can put so many earnest little 
words upon a car card as the Pitts- 
burg lamp chimney maker. 





AUDITOR HENRY A. CASTLE, of 
the Postoffice Department, says that 
the deficit can be materially reduced 
and perhaps abolished by modifying 
the franking' privileges now enjoyed 
by members of Congress and the vari- 
ous departments of the government. 
He sees no good reason why the Post- 
office Department should be made to 
carry this burden. The deficit last 
year was less than $3,000,000, while 
the cost of handling free government 
mail amounted to about $12,000,000. 


THE small advertiser who uses 
a few mediums always has a cer- 
tain advantage over the general 
advertiser who uses hundreds of 
periodicals in all parts of the coun- 
try. For, with his more specific 
audience and the greater know- 
ledge of the people whom his me- 
diums reach, it is possible for him 
to write matter that will appeal 
to them more directly, whereas the 
general advertiser, in the very 
nature of things, is forced to deal 
largely in generalities. 


THE consensus of | opinion fa- 
vors newspaper advertising above 
all other forms. In no other way 
can the merchant reach the people 
he wants to patronize his store so 
cheaply or so effectively. In the 
respectable newspaper there is 
nothing to offend good taste. The 
newspaper gets into the homes of 
the people, where all members of 
the family read the advertise- 
ments. The paper is purchased 
by the head of the house and the 
advertisements are a part of his 
purchase. The newspaper adver- 
tisement has a value that no other 
form of advertising possesses.-- 
McKeesport (Pa.) Times. 
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An advertisement is like bread 
cast upon the waters, which shall 
be seen after many days. 


Tue American Blower Company, 
Detroit, Mich., is to be felicitated 
upon the quality of the printed 
matter sent out. The latest is a 
neat little booklet called “At 
Home” which gives tiny halftone 
glimpses into the company’s plant 
and tells seme brief, interesting 
things about its facilities. 


Mr. W. D. CLAUusSSEN, secretary 
of the American Biscuit Company, 
San Francisco, the writer of the 
prize ad in the thirty-sixth week 
of the 1902 competition, says that 
the Little Schoolmaster not only 
supplies much inspiration to the 
adwriter but that it is the first 
journal of its class. Mr. Claussen 
asserts that one grows so enthus- 
jastic in writing about PRINTERS’ 
INK, that it becomes difficult to 
avoid fulsomeness. 


Mr. Hrrsert K. HAMBLY, adver- 
tising manager of the Lyric Thea- 
ter, Washington, Pa., sends a bro- 
chure advertising leading attrac- 
tions for the coming season. This 
seems to be a new tendency in 
theatrical advertising, and a com- 
mendable one, the practice of is- 
suing booklets. Mr. Hambly’s 
volume is concise, and is appro- 
priately interlarded with quotations 
from Shakespeare. Ads of local 
merchants swell the book, and are 
all distinctly unhackneyed. 

THe Gorham Company, New 
York, has issued a new edition of 
its dainty little “Bumper Book,” 
which is ‘‘a collection of toasts and 
a number of pleasing mixtures 
wherein to drink them, compound- 
ed after recipes from the bar of 
the Holland House.” There are 
some seventy formulas for con- 
cocting cocktails, punches, fizzes, 
fips and other beverages with di- 
rections for making relishes to go 
with them. The only advertising 
in the book is a brief imprint on 
+he title page, and the volume is 
most daintily printed and bound 
in vest pocket size. Compilation 
and printing are by the Cheltenham 
Press, New York. 
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BENJAMIN SHERBOW, advertising 
writer, Philadelphia, sends a pack- 
et of folders and booklets made 
for various firms throughout the 
country. The most commendable 
from the standpoint of printing and 
matter is a booklet for the East 


Side Pharmacy, Newark, Ohio, 
called “The Regeneration of a 
Drug Store.’ A booklet for the 


Standard Meter Co., Philadelphia, 
describing a new appliance for 
measuring illuminating gas, is also 
praiseworthy. 


THE New York Press Club is a 
useful organization domiciled in Nas- 
sau street. Many young newspaper 
men congregate there and their appe- 
tites are said to be enormous. Not 
long ago Mr. Andrew Carnegie in- 
formed the library committee that he 
would pay for reference books up to 
five thousand dollars as a present to 
the club. The selection which the 
donation made possible is sufficient, 
from the standpoint of newspaper 
men, to accomplish everything desir- 
able. Thanks are due to the gener- 
osity of the giver and also to the 
modest, but diplomatic persistence of 
Mr. Harlan Page Hubbard, who has 
worked Mr. Carnegie so successfully, 
for he did it—so he says. 

A MEATY little booklet from 
Hossack Bros., carpenters and gen- 
eral contractors, 62 Schermerhorn 
street, Brooklyn, tells household- 
crs what that firm is prepared to do 
in the way of making minor repairs 
in homes. It is sent out to people 
within walking distance of the 
firm’s office, and is designed to 
suggest repairs that may not be 
called to mind until need of mak- 
ing them becomes urgent. A great 
deal is said about the efficiency of 
the workmen employed and the 
precautions taken to guard cus- 
tomers against the usual annoy- 
ances cf repairing. One especially 
good feature adopted is that of 
furnishing workmen with identifi- 
catien cards by which customers 
are able to distinguish them from 
dishonest persons who may try to 
enter their homes in the guise of 
mechanics for the purpose of steal- 
ing. Altogether it is a forceful bit 
of advertising in an wunworked 
field. 





























Courtesy will go as far in keep- 
ing customers as will bargains in 
goods or attractive specialties. It 
is nct the easiest thing in the world 
io be polite to everybody, but po- 
liteness is a prime quality in any 
sort of business. 


“Tne Ham What Am” is a fine 
catch phrase, and has achieved 
wide popularity through the clever 
changes rung upon it, “The ’Am 
What Ham” and “Der Ham Vos 
Ist.” To the Little Schoolmaster’s 
way of thinking, however, the 
name of the commodity is not as 
prominent as it should be. Can 
you give the name of “the ham 
what am” offhand? 


“Just a Three Minutes’ Chat” 
is a neat brochure from the Boat- 
wright Press, Danville, Va. Each 
copy sent out is accompanied by a 
check for five cents to pay the re- 
cipient for reading its good print- 
ing arguments. The Boatwright 
folks are doubtless not aware that 
New York banks make an ex- 
change charge of ten cents upon 
foreign checks. 


Brevity is more than the soul of 
wit. It is the source of many suc- 
cesses in advertising. For ex- 
ample, the housewife is instantly 
interested in “six plates of soup 
for ten cents.” In the days when 
soap had the exasperating habit of 
getting lost at the bottom of 
the bath tub and the wash tub, 
the foundation of. an immense 
business and several fortunes was 
laid by making a soap that would 
not sink from sight and adver- 
tising “Ivory Soap, it floats.” 
A $35,000,000 company is the re- 
sult of the “You press the button, 
we do the rest” advertising that 
used to interest every citizen whose 
knowledge of photography began 
and ended with mere picture tak- 
ing. The men behind these and 
many other conspicuously success- 
ful enterprises never wasted much 
time dividing their advertising ser- 
mons into firstly, secondly and 
thirdly thoughts. They put their 
whole argument into a few plain, 
direct, expressive words and made 
those words familiar by iteration 
and reiteration, 
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THE amount of money paid for ad- 
vertising in the so-called mail order 
papers would surprise the general pub- 
lic were it known. The group known 
as the Ellis List has received from the 
single house of Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
during a single year, more than $60,000 
in hard cash. 


“Tue Diary of John Rodney 
Ford” is an interesting booklet 
from Browning, King & Company 
in which are recorded the adven- 
tures and impressions of that 
gentleman on his first visit to New 
York. Mr. Ford was a ranchman 
from Montana, and arrived in the 
metropolis wearing clothes that 
were more de rigeur in the West 
than upon Broadway. Shortly 
after his arrival however, he 
found the Browning-King estab- 
lishment, and obtained raiment 
that enabled him to penetrate the 
most exclusive social circles of 
Central Park West, winning an 
heiress for his wife. The little 
booklet reads like a fairy tale, and 
is a fairy tale pure and simple. 
But it is entertaining. 


THE publisher of the Chatham 
World, a New Brunswick weekly, 
asserts that no edition of his paper in 
1901 was less than 1,300 copies, and 
on his authority the American News- 
paper Directory so states, whereupon 
the Mew Brunswicker takes exception 
to the word “asserts,” believing that 
states or says or some other word not 
specified would be more courteous. 
In this connection PRINTERS’ INK is 
reminded of a characterization of this 
sort of a circulation statement once 
made by Major Richards, then the 
model newspaper manager of that 
model newspaper, the Indianapolis 
News. Whatthe Major said was in 
substance to the effect that to state 
the smallest issue instead of giving a 
definite yearly statement is an easy 
way of getting a circulation rating, but 
as it is unfair to the publisher he is 
moderately certain to give the figures 
a boost sufficient, in his opinion, to 
even up. It was this sort of false cir- 
culation statement, issued and signed 
by the business manager of the Omaha 
Bee, that once cost the Directory edi- 
tor a clean $100 bill, he having guar- 
anteed the accuracy of figures that 
were afterwards proved to be not ac- 
curate but deceptive, 





ACccorRDING to the London Maga- 
sme, Rudyard Kipling is fond of 
supervising the typographical work 
upon his books, and has an inti- 
mate knowledge of proof-reading, 
borders, margins, display and 
cther technical detail. Further- 
more, he keeps watch of American 
mnovations in typography, and 
concedes Amierican printers fore- 
most place. In the days when he 
was an obscure newspaper report- 
er in India he sometimes published 
editions of his own poems and 
sketches. In giving instructions 
regarding the arrangement of a 
volume of tales he once wrote upon 
a proof-sheet: “All the advertis- 
ing arrangements back and front 
are d-—— bad. Get ’em changed 
somehow. Look up an American 
book if you want a guide—R. K.” 





MONTGOMERY Ww ARD & Co., Chi- 
cago, are preparing to send out a 
twenty-four page booklet called “A 
Harvest Greeting” which an- 
nounces their new annual catalogue 
(No. 71), lists some seasonable ar- 
ticles and gives an extended de- 
scription of the ‘firm’s immense 
building and business. Photo- 
graphs have been utilized for the 
latter portion of the brochure, 
mainly, and some of the short titles 
printed under them are little de- 
scriptions in themselves: “Tele- 
phone switchboard—65 ‘phones ne- 
cessary to conduct our business; 
ingenious machine for sealing let- 
ters; index cabinets where we keep 
track of our two million custom- 
ers; sorting mail—our sacks are 
10t opened at the Chicago post- 
office, as we sort it by States our- 
selves; Charles Johnson, 18 years 
sorting mail, knows every post- 
oftice in the United States; must 
be a badly broken gun if we can’t 
repair it here; all aboard for the 
tower—a trip to the sky; all the 
express companies keep an agent in 
our shipping room; we make our 
own packing boxes; John Nelson, 
27 years a packer for Montgomery 
Ward & Co.” This booklet is well 
printed and has an excellent cover 
design. The edition to be mailed 
is three million. The W. F. Hall 
Company, Chicago, is doing the 
printing. 
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To ail things there is a time and 
a season, except advertising, which 
isa three hundred and sixty-five 
day in the year article. 


Mr. J. K. Fraser has left the 
position of assistant advertising 
manager of the National Biscuit 
Company, Chicago, and is now con- 
nected with the Mahin Advertising 
Company, of the same city. Mr. 
Fraser is the creator of “Spotless 
Town,” and it will be remembered 
that, when a false report of his 
death was circulated some months 
ago, he was sincerely mourned by 
press and public. 


Mr. GEORGE H. PIERCE, manager 
of the J. W. Barber Advertising 
Agency in Boston, was found dead in 
his bed by Mrs. Pierce, who had en- 
tered his room for the purpose of 
awakening him on the morning of Au- 
gust 27. Mr. Pierce had but recently 
returned from his summer vacation, 
and was at his desk the day before in 
his usual health. Though but 58 
years of age his life covered more than 
is usually allotted to men, as a host 
of friends and acquaintances can tes- 
tify. He entered the War of the Re- 
bellion when but seventeen years of 
age as drummer boy for Company 
A, 43d Massachusetts. After the 
war his first business experience 
was as manager for the Columbus, 
O., State Journal. Mr. Pierce entered 
the employ of George P. Rowell & 
Company in Boston the same year 
with Nelson Chesman and J. W. Bar- 
ber. He went to New York when 
the head office was moved there and 
was in Mr. Rowell’s employ ten years 
altogether. While in New York ke 
devoted considerable time to athletics 
and in 1873 was amateur champion 
single-scull of the Grammercy Boat 
Club. Mr. Pierce afterwards removed 
to Portland, Me., where for 18 years 
he acted as advertising manager for 
E. C. Allen, and from that time on his 
enthusiasm as a sportsman turned to 
rifle shooting, and so continued to the 
end of his life. He at one time held 
the championship for Maine and at 
the time of his death was a member 
of the Massachusetts Rifle Associ- 
ation. Mr. Pierce was a member of 
Boswell Post, G. A. R., and the Long- 
fellow Lodge, K. P., both of Portland. 
He leaves a widow and one daughter, 
Mrs, Harry Batchelder. 


























THE Heywood Bros. Oil Corpo- 
1ation, Jennings, La., advertises oil 
stock by means of two unique 
booklets. One shows large half- 
tone views of a burning “gusher,” 
which was ignited by lightning 
July 16 and burned six days, be- 
ing finally extinguished in two 
minutes with steam and water from 
special apparatus made for the pur- 
pose. The other booklet shows 
views of transportation facilities 
and the oil fields of Louisiana. The 
literature is out of the ordinary 
rut of stock advertising. 





THE passenger department of 
the Burlington Railroad, Omaha, 
Neb., sends the Little Schoolmas- 
ter four fine booklets designed to 
advertise various features of the 
road and various branches of its 
service. The most prominent, per- 
haps, is a brochure upon violet pa- 
per called “At Your Service,” 
which describes the advantages of- 
fered by the road’s long-distance 
ticket agencies, located in the lead- 
ing cities of the country. “The 
Finest Train in the World” is a 
dainty piece of printing describing 
the Limited Express, the fast train 
between Chicago and St. Paul. 
“Little Journeys in the Black 
Hills” is notable for interesting in- 
formation concerning Deadwood, 
L ead City and the Spearfish region. 
“Thro’ Yellowstone Park” gives 
the itinerary and the cost of per- 
sonally conducted trips through 
this famous reservation. The 
printing of these brochures is es- 
pecially commendable. The only 
imprint is that of Rogers & Wells, 
Chicago. A photographic contest 
is also being held by Mr. J. Fran- 
cis, general passenger agent of the 
Burlington, in which prizes are of- 
fered for pictures of Nebraska 
farming scenes. The first prize is 
$25, and there are five other cash 
prizes of $5 each, with nine prizes 
of tickets to various points on the 
roa@tl. This contest is intended to 
stimulate interest in their own 
State among Nebraskans and help 
in promoting immigration. The 
photographs winning prizes will be 
published in the Burlington’s liter- 
ature and widely distributed 
through the East. 
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THE epigram in advertising is all 
right, if one be equal to it. Yet 
the great Caesar made but one that 
has lived. General Grant was 
more fertile, in that he created 
four or five that seem destined to 
survive. But some adwriters mis- 
take bluntness or pertness for epi- 
granis. 





WHEN an advertiser complains 
that his advertisement does not 
interest the readers of a paper, he 
might do better to change his ad- 
writer than to change his paper. 
The public is anxious always to be 
interested, and if the advertise- 
ment fails to do it, the fault prob- 
ably lies with the advertisement 
and not with the public or the 
newspaper. 


“A CHAIN is never stronger 
than at its weakest link,” accord- 
ing to the proverb. But the chain 
of favorable arguments that can 
be brought to bear in the adver- 
tising of an article of merchan- 
dise is frequently made stronger 
by honest setting forth of that ar- 
ticle’s chief disadvantage. This 
would have read like advertising 
heresy five years ago, but the de- 
velopment of mniodern publicity 
has proved that it is safe to go to 
almost any length in the matter of 
honesty. 

————— 
AN INDORSEMENT IN RHYME. 


I like the Sux; the news it prints, 
No matter where it greets my eyes, 
I never find elsewhere, for it 
Is just the kind that satisties. 
Signboards to me its headlines are— 
wish there was some other way 
To tell it, but there isn’t and 
I travel by them every day. 
And when I’ve read the news by wire, 
And stories by reporters spun, 
I like to take in every line 
Of editorial in the Sun. 
They do not. always say just what 
I like, or what I’d have them say 
But I am not content until 
I’ve read the whole page every day. 
The Ictters “To the Editor 
Are somehow differently non 
From letters other papers print, 
Because they’re written for the Sun, 
The reprint pieces on that page 
Would lose their point, and lose their 


fun, 
But for the headlines which are not 
Found anywhere save in the Sun, 
And when the day is done and I 
Talk to the throng along al way, 
Ww hen asked “‘Who said so?” I reply, 
saw it in the Sun ¥ day.” 
—New York Sun. 








REASONS. 


More attractive than fine pic- 
tures, more potent than fine lan- 
guage, are the Why and Wherefore 
of the goods—the Reagons. All 
advertising argument is simply a 
setting forth of two main Reasons 
—Reasons why the reader ought to 
buy, Reasons why the seller sells. 
People like logical ads. Reasons 
are pure logic. Lame advertising 
is pretty sure to be unreasonable. 
It informs the reader that he must 
“improve this unparalleled oppor- 
tunity” because it is “the chance 
of a lifetime,” and adds, further- 
more, that the advertiser has “posi- 
tively the largest stock of dry 
goods, carpets, curtains and cof- 
fins west of New York.” State- 
ments of this kind are not only 
vague, but are uninteresting. The 
most tangible facts that you can 
give about your goods, either from 
your own or the reader’s side, are 
certain to be the most interesting, 
for they appeal to the greatest 
number. They are the facts that 
a person who needs the goods will 
want to know, and no amount of 
purely ornamental statement or il- 
lustration can ever take their place 
with these readers or win over 
readers who do not want them. 

The advertiser’s Reasons for sell- 
ing are always few in number and 
seldom of an interesting sort. The 
bankrupt and sheriff's sale type of 
merchant has practically exhausted 
them. They were never any great 
shakes to begin with. The public 
doesn’t care anything about the ad- 
vertiser’s business mishaps, and 
when he is forced to sacrifice a line 
of goods he would better keep the 
fact in the background and let it 
work out a surprise in the store. 

The Reasons why a_ reader 
should buy are almost endless, for 
new ones are created with every 
article that comes into existence. 
Last year it was possible to pur- 
chase an automobile for $1,200. 
This year a manufacturer bobs up 
with a serviceable, practical ma- 
chine at half the price. There is not 
only the means for ads, but for a 
whole volume in the means by 
which he has accomplished this, 
and these are the very facts that 
readers desire. A sale of books? 
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Ask yourself a plain, matter-of-fact 


question—‘Why should people 
read this book?” Js it a good de- 
tective story for a summer trip on 
the railroad? Say so, and give a 
synopsis of the plot to make the 
advertising story more impressive. 
Is it an old classic in a new dress? 

Say something about the type and 
illustrations, and use a little anec- 
dote that will interest readers in 
the great man who wrote it. 
Stoves? Say something about the 
superior draft. Hardwood tables? 
Remind readers that half of the 
tables on earth are unsteady on 
their legs. The article that has 
no good Reason for being sold is 
not a good article to advertise, or 
to have in stock. Get an article 
that is in line with demand. Use 
the most interesting Reason as a 
leader, and when you have got the 
reader's attention, tell him the more 
prosaic facts—dimensions, weights, 
materials, binding. Wind up with 
that most interesting Reason of all 
—the Price. Don’t tell a lie about 
your method of ‘obtaining goods in 
the endeavor to break the force of 
the Price. If it shocks, so much 
the better. 

The advertising . Reason is 
grounded deep in human nature. 
Readers are not content to be told 
that a watch is part of a large and 
varied stock, to be closed out at 
unheard of prices. First, human 
nature wants to know the Price. 
There are altogether too many un- 
heard of Prices in advertising. 
Then it wants to know whether the 
watch goes. how it goes, how long 
it will go, and what you propose to 
do about it if it stops within a 
year, or five years. When human 
nature has all of this evidence in 
hand it can come very close to 
knowing whether it is worth while 
to drop in and see the watch. 

The adwriter who sits down to 
give the plain Reasons about any 
article in a store will come as near 
to writing a forceful ad as it is 
possible for him to come. Let him 
stick to Reasons and he will need 
to worry very little about attrac- 
tiveness. Reasons take new lan- 
guage almost instinctively. for they 
are vital. They ought to be con- 
vincing enough to interest the 
writer, and when he is thoroughly 
interested he will write well. 
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Looking to the future is what all advertisers must do. 

If advertising placed to-day yielded returns to-day, 
the world would be full of millionaires,and the newspapers 
could not carry all the advertising offered. 

It requires capital or credit, nerve and good judg- 
ment as well as patience to make advertising successful. 

Do it right and the future yield will make you happy. 

Don't be silly enough to try to reach the country 
people through city dailies. 

The local country weekly is the only publication which 
opens country purses. 


ONE INCH, SIX MONTHS, $1,200. 


1,500 local weeklies in towns and villages of New 
England, Middle and Southern States. 

Catalogue and Booklet for the asking. Ten min- 
utes of interesting reading. 


ATLANTIC COAST LISTS, 


134 Leonard Street, New York. 
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HOMELINESS AND PRETTI- 
NESS IN ADVERTISING. 


Very few newspaper readers 
need to be told who John H. 
Woodbury is. It is said that mail 
bearing no other address than his 
well-known trade mark pasted up- 
on the envelope is delivered at 
his New York offices without be- 
ing referred to the Dead Letter 
Bureau at Washington, while most 
persons, even of good education, 
will admit that they learned the 
word “dermatology” from his ads 
long before they found it in the 
dictionary. 

Advertising men know that the 
John H. Woodbury publicity is 
among the oldest in the United 
States, and most of them also know 
that, in style and general appear- 
ance, it resembles patent medicine 
advertising—is somewhat old-fash- 
ioned in its typography, and not 
marked by fine pictures or the 
modern accessories that have come 
into use during the past five or 
ten years. 

Mr. William A. Woodbury, who 
has most of his brother’s publicity 
in charge, frankly calls the Wood- 
bury advertising “homely,” and 
gives some interesting views upon 
the relative merits of homeliness 
and prettiness in advertising. 

“We have been using publicity 
steadily for more than twenty 
years,” he said recently, to 
a_ representative the Little 
Schoolmaster, “and, speaking 
for myself, I am free to ad- 
mit that I know very little about 
it—little that is definite, at any 
rate. But there is one principle 
that we think is sound—homely ad- 
verlising pays us. I don’t know 
why. It ought to be less profitable 
than pretty, attractive advertising. 
Some experts hold that it ought 
to be wholly unprofitable. But we 
have followed our present methods 
all these years, and they have been 
the foundation of a very profitable 
business. 

“Last week in Philadelphia I 
talked with a proprietary advertis- 
er who uses ads that rather beat 
ours for homeliness, and he told 
me that he had arrived at practical- 
ly the same conclusion—that for 
his purposes the stereotyped ad of 
the patent medicine school, full of 


of 
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testimonials, was the best advertis- 
ing he could devise. He had tried 
other kinds and merely strength- 
ened his belief. He knew little 
about the why or wherefore of the 
matter, but went by cause and 
effect. 

“Cause and effect are sometimes 
the only definite guides to follow. 
Our advertising is bound to be 
rather homely, of course, for cer- 
tain unavoidable reasons. When 
we use pictures other than of the 
trade mark, they must be of the 
‘before. and after’ kind. Facial 
blemishes cannot be pretty, for they 
depend upon their homeliness to 
produce results. As for typo- 
graphical appearance, our ads are 
old-fashioned because we believe 
in filling the space chock-full of 
sound argument, and we find that 
the old-fashioned way of explain- 
ing things 1s better understood by 
the people we want to reach. 
Stereotyped language is more fa- 
miliar to them, and not so likely to 
be misunderstood. That is a dan- 
ger against which we have to 
guard eternally, the danger of being 
misunderstood. If we appealed only 
to highly educated people we could 
explain largely by suggestion, using 
novel turns of speech and illustra- 
tive metaphor that is not hackney- 
ed. People of education have elas- 
tic imaginations, and are capable 
of filling out details with some de- 
gree of accuracy; they are capable 
of catching your spirit and ideas. 
But with the vast mass of newspa- 
per readers the case is different— 
far different. We can never ex- 
plain things too fully, too accurate- 
ly, nor too many times. If we de- 
pend upon their imaginations they 
will be morally certain to put the 
wrong construction upon the part 
that is left for them to fill out. 
They will not only misunderstand 
it, but misunderstand it in dozens 
of unheard of, preposterous ways. 

“Prettiness is more appreciated 
in follow-up literature, and we be- 
lieve in well-printed, attractive 
booklets. In fact, we have just 
had some matter made for us by 
the Cheltenham Press, and are try- 
ing it in the belief that we are 
falling a little behind our clientele 
in this respect. One item is a 


booklet which contains a fine re- 
of Titian’s 


production ‘Sleeping 














Venus’ for frontispiece. It is 
strictly modern in every way— 
printed in two colors and written 
in a style that will carry weight 
with any bright, thinking reader. 
Returns have not been extensive 
enough to show us whether it will 
be as paying improvement, but I 
am convinced that it will justify 
itself. And we use pretty pictures 
in our soap advertising, which is 
distinct from that of the dermato- 
logical institute. These pictures 
always hinge upon the reading mat- 
ter, however—or vice versa—and 
we never lose sight of the plain, 
hard reasons. 

“Advertising conditions are 
changing very rapidly just now in 
the United States, and it is neces- 
sary to be on the alert for the lat- 
est developments in the popular 
taste. In this wide-awake country 
of ours we spend, roughly, two 
hundred millions of dollars every 
year for education. This immense 
sum is really educating people, let 
pessimists say what they will. They 
are learning to think, to discrim- 
inate, to ask and expect more for 
their money, to be quite intolerant 


of dishonesty. The generation 
which Barnum found profit in 
humbugging—or which he said was 
fond of being humbugged—has 





passed away altogether. If I were 
asked to name the one thing that 
readers of ads want more than an- 
other, I should say ‘Reasons.’ You 
ave to show them How and 
Why and Wherefore. Years ago 
the daily papers and country 
weeklies were full of ‘cure-all’ ad- 
vertising. People were advised to 
take secret nostrums at all times 
for every manner of ailment, and 
these nostrums were advertised 
like voodoo charms. No reasons 
were given. The voodoo adver- 
tiser simply said that his decoction 


would cure spavin, rheumatism, 
tuberculosis, chapped hands and 
warts, and because he said it was 


so, it was so. But this class of 
advertising, once immensely effec- 
tive, is being rapidly crowded out. 
People have been taught something 
about their bodies and the laws of 
hygiene. They have also been 

taught to think. They are not so 
gullible. They want to know, first 


and foremost, just how your medi- 
cine works, and what is in it. Con- 
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sequently, the Scott & Bowne kind 
of publicity, backed up by a busi- 
ness reputation, conscientious hon- 
esty and scrupulous care in putting 
up remedies that are both effective 
and capable of bearing explana- 
tion, is the kind of publicity that 
is paying—and the only kind that 
can ever pay for any length of time 
from henceforth. 

“So far as the Woodbury Insti- 
tute is concerned, this improvement 
in popular intelligence gives us 
far greater returns on our adver- 
tising. The American of Bar- 
num's day would have _ pooh- 
poohed, ridiculed and_ resented 
many of the little refinements of 
life that are very common nowa- 
days. He would never have had 
his nails manicured, for one thing, 
and when he had a mole upon his 
chin he gave Dame Nature credit 
for knowing her business when she 
put it there. He would never have 
permitted anyone to remove it. 
When we began advertising we 
fought this sentiment, but people 
have changed amazingly in twenty 
years, and are now ready to take 
up little refinements and medical 
helps. Physical culture has done 
much to kill these old prejudices, 
and I sincerely believe that our ad- 
vertising has helped not a little. 

“In twenty years we have used 
practically all sorts of mediums. 
Twelve years ago, for example, 
eighty per cent of our expenditure 
went into the magazines and sim- 
ilar periodicals. Now it goes into 
newspapers. We believe in the 
daily paper more and more every 
day, especially the dailies of large 
cities. Five hundred dollars spent 
in local weeklies and dailies so as 
to cover New England or Pennsyl- 
vania, will bring a certain amount 
of business from those States. Five 
hundred dollars spent in New York 
papers, either daily or Sunday, will 
bring a far greater amount of busi- 
ness from the same territory and 
much more from other territory 
hesides. We do not key our ads, 
but we find that the whole volume 
brings us many times a greater re- 
turn than it did years ago, dollar 
for dollar. We have found that 
our advertising must be kept up 
with a certain regularity. We can 
stop in a certain locality, and busi- 
ness will not fall off appreciably 
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for a month, but if we do not be- 
gin at the end of that time it will. 
decrease rapidly. Last year we 
spent sixty or seventy per cent 
more money than in any other 
year, but we reduced the size of 
our ads and ran them more fre- 
quently. Four inches is the best 
space for our purposes. In that 
amount we can tell our story, and 
it is large enough to be seen and 
not large enough to waste space. 
We also believe in making people 
send stamps for booklets when 
answering ads, as it sorts out the 
curious.” 

——___ +> —__-_—_ 
SPECIFIC FACTS VERSUS_GLIT- 
TERING GENERALITIES. 

We have preached the salubrity of our 
climate and the richness of our soil in 
many cities of the East, and in litera- 
ture that we have circulated liberally, 
but I doubt if anybody will claim that 
the people have come to enjoy our cli- 
mate or cultivate our lands. ‘They have 
heard and read about our resources and 
then gone down into Southern Califor- 

nia 
_How are we to engage in such spe- 
cific advertising as to bring tangible _re- 
sults within a reasonable time? Fair 
Oaks supplies a forcible answer. Seven 
ge ago that colony was inaugurated. 


Jp to date about 6,000 acres of land 
This 


have been sold to Eastern people. 
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was accomplished by specific, not by 
general, advertising. We might have 
kept on declaring until doomsday that 
the land at lair Oaks would produce 
oranges, berries and all deciduous fruits, 
without attracting one dozen settlers. 
But the Fair Oaks land was first secured 
and water brought to it. Then the ad- 
vertising in the East began, and people 
came to see Fair Oaks, the land and 
water. Here was a definite object to at- 
tract their attention the same as the 
“twenty-four pounds of sugar for a dol- 
lar” advertisement that brought the cus- 
tomer to the grocery. ?eople were in 
vited to come and see a specific piece of 
lard, a_ colony at a certain point and 
place. They were told what that partic- 
ular piece of land could do, and they 
came with a definite purpose. They did 
not comhe to see a whole county, where 
the climate was superb and where the 
soil would produce certain things, but 
to inspect a certain tract which was 
offered them at a certain price. This 
was advertising on the same basis that 
the prosperous storekeeper adopts, and 
which explains how it is that he suc- 
ceeds where others fail.—C. E. Wright, 
in Sacramento (Cal.) Bee. 
>> 
NEVER try to put a big advertising 
campaiga into execution in a hurry— 
take time enough to plan it intelligently 
and get the right rates.—The Advisor. 
- - 
NEVER wait until the last minute to 
make your fall advertising plans—do it 
during the warm summer months, when 
there is little else to work on.—The Ad- 
visor. 
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CuHicaGco, June 2, 
Mr. G. A. McClellan, : 
Mgr. “ The Star,” Muncie, Indiana. 


agency giving you its heartiest co-operatio: 
I do not know of any 


Very truly yours, 


Dear Mr. McClellan —‘You can always count on this 


n. 

field in the United States that is 
covered more ably with a clearer conception of the needs of the advertisers and with 

more intelligent co-operation than what is being done by the Muncie Star. 
Your success is one of the wonders of the newspaper business. 
and an example to all who do things better than they have been done before, and we take 
leasure in calling to the advertiser’s attention the excellent service that you offer, believ- 
that in no way can we better serve advertise 
JOHN LEE MAHIN, Pres. Mahin Advertising Agency. 


The actval daily average circulation of ‘The Star for the month of July, 182, was 20,588 
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BERLIN LETTER. 


(Special to Printers’ Ink.) 


Germany is on the threshold of 
another period of commercial ex- 
pansion. The American business 
inan and the American advertiser 
who is trying to obtain a secure 
footing for his products in Ger- 
many and who follows closely the 
turnings of the weathercock, is 
bracing himself for a stiff season. 
just now there is a lull in trade 
between Germany and the United 
States, although the consular re- 
ports compiled by Consul General 
Mason of this city, show that Ger- 
many is steadily increasing her ex- 
ports to the other side while the 
trade of imports this year from the 
United States also show gratify- 
ing increases. 

“To tell the truth,” said one 
of the managers of the biggest 
American electrical firms establish- 
ed in this city, we are now satis- 
fied with running even with our 
expenses. We keep a large staff 
here and advertise systematically 
to keep our goods constantly be- 
fore the public. The German buy- 
ing public must be educated into 
realizing the merits of a line of 
gcods. I know one firm intro- 
ducing a new system of steel sheet 
rolling which spent nearly half 
a million dollars building a plant in 
Germany, just to convince German 
steel manufacturers of the super- 
iority of their methods. Our com- 
pany is content to continue on 
making no more than expenses. 
We are educating our men and 
making our goods known. The 
German buyer is likewise a sure 
customer and constant when once 
satisfied of the bona fide character 
of our goods. 

“What we are waiting for,” said 
this manager to me, “is the real 
‘American Invasion.’ All talk now 
of American Invasion is somewhat 
premature. The season that Ger- 
many may look forward to appre- 
hensively in common with all other 
European exporting countries, is 
when the United States mills look 
abroad for, markets. after they find 
the home demand slacking up. At 
present our company does not care 
for a big business here. It is only 
paving the way for the unloading 
of surplus stock and to keep the 
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shops in operation when the de- 
mand at home slows down. That 
time may not be so far distant. 
Then the United States with its 
tremendous natural resources, ex- 
cellent labor and labor saving de- 
vices, its unified railways and its 
big merchant marine will threaten 
European markets as never before. 
We want to be in the front row 
when that takes place.” 

What is true of this electrical 
company is true of most all other 
large American branch houses in 
Germany. The introduction of 
American tools and improved sup- 
plies in all technical, electrical and 
industrial lines has taught the 
German mill owners and manufac- 
turers to look to the United States 
as the country to pattern after. I 
know a number of concerns which 
are now industriously advertising 
their goods with little hope of any 
immediate return but simply sOw- 
ing seed for the harvest to come. 
Germany's native resources are 
puny and insignificant as compared 
to the United States. That in it- 
self is regarded by every intelligent 
observer of German-American re- 
lations to assure the future devei- 
opment of imports from the other 
side. Another item must not be lost 
sight of by business men and ad- 
vertisers contemplating new pas- 
tures in Germany. That is the 
new spirit of cordiale entente 
caused by the exchange of cour- 
tesies between the German Kaiser 
and the American people. Before 
Dewey sent the Spanish fleet to the 
bottom of the Manila harbor there 
was not much friendship toward 
the Yankee. In fact there was hos- 
tility from a political and business 
point of view. Now there is genuine 
desire to make friends and prevent 
tariff hostility. The Kaiser dis- 
played his long-headedness by 
sending Prince Henry to the 
United States. He also made J. 
Pierpont Morgan feel during an 
hour’s interview on board Mor- 
gan’s yacht at Kiel the other day 
that Germany must not be regard- 
ed as hostile toward the United 
States and that the two big steaim- 
ship lines, namely the Morgan syn- 
dicate and the Hamburg-American 
and North German Lloyd, need not 
be at cross points but work to- 
gether. 


























































NOTES. 


Perer S. Hoe, of the the firm of R. Hoe 
& Co., printing press makers, died Aug- 
ust 23 at his home in Upper Montclair, 


Evsert Hussarp, of East Aurora, N, 
Y., editor of the Philistine and Little 
Journeys, intends to publish a weekly 
paper in that town, to be called the East 
Auroran, 

THe R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co., 
Wallingford, Conn., sends out an ex- 
tremely handsome folder of large size, 
showing halftones of No. 2,000 toilets 
silverware. 


Benziger’s Magazine, an _ illustrated 
monthly that reaghes Catholics, issues 
a little booklet containing many indorse- 
wents from prominent prelates. A cir- 
culation of 35,000 is claimed. 


I. WuITESON, 343 Fifth avenue, Chi- 
cago, sends samples of stock catalogues, 
circulars, stationery and literature sup- 
plied to the mail order trade. The line 
seems to be very complete, and while 
not nctable for fine printing is in keep- 
ing with mail order requirements. 


THE number of columns of advertis- 
ing printed in the New York Times in 
the month of August, including the 
issue of August 25th, was 946; in the 
same period last year it was 815, show- 
ing a gain of 131 columns for the twen- 
ty-five days or 5.6 columns per day. 


From the Campbell Printers, Chicago, 
comes an eminently tasteful booklet 
made for E. L. Moon, Columbus, Ohio, 
setting forth his system of selling tailor- 
made clothing through local agents. 
Typography and presswork are both es- 
pecially commendable, while the matter 
is clear, convincing and out of the or- 
dinary rut. 

Tut Pensacola, Fla., Journal has ap- 
pointed the Vreeland-Benjamin Special 
Agency, 150 Nassau street, New York, 
manager of its advertising business out- 
side of the State of Florida. This 
agency is authorized to make contracts 
upon the same terms, and allow advertis- 
ing agents the same commission, as the 
home office. 





For years railroad lines have been 
advertised mostly by booklets, folders, 
circulars and the like, using the news- 
papers only for time tables. Recent- 
ly several managers have used newspa- 
per space for display advertising, and 
one says that soon all the companies 
will reduce or abandon other forms of 
publicity in favor of the newspapers. 


AN advertising agent for an up-State 
dry goods house, says the New York 
Evening Post, told of how he got rid 
of a dozen ladies’ coats that were two 
seasons old: It was impossible for the 
saleswomen to get any one interested 
enough in them to even try them on. 
advertised them at $10, and put large 
placards on them, noting the reduction. 
Still the coats remained on the models, 
and in a week I reduced them to $8 
This met with no better success. They 
hung in the cloak-room until the middle 
of winter, and the firm was about giving 
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up hope of ever selling the coats, when 
it occurred to me that what they needed 
was a uame. I thought that “Trilby” 
would do, and advertised them the 
following morning as “the new ‘Trilby’ 
coat. The latest thing out. All the 
rage in fashionable New York sets. A 
big bargain at $18." [ had not the 
slightest idea that they would sell at 
this price, and made it high so as to 
reduce and make the cut look large. 
That name caught, however, and inside 
of a week we had sold all of the coats. 


Tuts is the upper portion of an ad 
that occupies the second cover page of 
the September Success. As a whole the 
ad is conspicuous for an attractive pic- 





ture that quiches the eye and a succinct 
wrgument for the Stone method of phy- 
sical culture for men and women, re 
inforced with convincing testimonials. 
———___ ++ 
“THE PENSACOLA JOURNAL.” 
Pensaccia, Fla., Sept. 3, 1902. 
Ediior cf Printers’ INK: 

In your issue vf August 20 appears 
an interview with Mr. A. M. Knox, 
vice-president of the J. E. Van Doren 
Special Agency. In the course of the 
interview, speaking of the Mobile Re- 
gister, Mr. Knox makes the statement 
that it is “the only morning paper on 
the Gulf coast between New Orleans 
and Jacksonviile, Fla.” Without de- 
tracting from any of the good things 
said about the Register, which deserves 
them all, 1 will appreciate it if you 
will correct Mr. Knox’s no _ doubt 
unintentional error. The Pensacola 
Journal is published on the Gulf 
coast between Mobile and Jackson- 
ville, and it is a morning paper. I 
may add that the Journal circulates 
throughout West Florida twenty-four 
hours ahead of any other morning paper 
published, and it is the only Pensacola 
paper which can be circulated through 
the inails and be read by out of town 
subscriters the same day on which it 
is published. By referring to your Di- 
rectory you will also note that it is the 
only Florida daily outside of Jackson- 
ville which makes a sworn circulation 
statement and it is, in fact, the only 
Pensacola daily which gives any cir- 
culation statement at all. 

Very truly yours, 
Frank L. Mayes, Editor. 
—~~o—__—_ 

Never form hasty opinions—read ur 
en all sides of the question and delib- 
erate.—The Advisor. 




















THE TEST AD. 
New York, Sept. 4, 
Ediior of Printers’ INK: 
Aavertising has its paradoxes, and not 


1902. 


the least inconsistent of them is the 
“test ad.” Consider its vagaries: A 
publisher pays salaries to bright, active 


young men who go forth in search of 
those who may be induced to advertise 
in his publication. The prospective ad- 
vertiser whcm they seek may be one who 
already uses space in other publications, 


or he may be one who has never used 
publicity at all. The bright, active 
young men sometimes call upon him 


every week for a whole year before they 
persuade him te give their publication 
a trial. It is a costly process for the 
publisher, and the advertiser’s time can- 
not be reckored as naught. Yet the 
outcome of all this careful work is, 
nine times in ten, the insertion of a 
“test ad.” It is an amazing paradox, 
this ‘test ad.”” The work of solicitation 
has been thoroughly methodical, and the 
prospective advertiser has been method- 
‘cal in his decision. He has considered 
circulation, character and other detaiis, 
and his resolve to try the publication 
is the result of a year’s thuught. But 
when he has signified his wilhngness to 
try the publication,, the outcome is left 
to a mere throw of the dice, as it were— 
deciced ky the returns from a single 
‘test ad” that is generally printed with- 
out any adequate study of conditions. 
The advertiser sends in any old cut that 
may Le lying around the office, or gives 
the bright, yourg men a circular, telling 
them to “print something from that.’ 
If, by a miracle, the “‘test ad” brings re- 
turns, he approves the new medium. If 
it is unproductive he condemns, and for- 
evermore reproaches the bright young 
men when he meets them in the street. 
Needless to sav, they never go to his 
office again. The advertiser who makes 
advertising a game of chance of this 
sort is reckless, but not so reckless as the 
publisher who permits him to use his 
space in such fashion. He should give 
the advertiser the benefit of his know- 
ledge of his readers, and insist that the 
trial ad be one that will test his publica- 


tion under favorable conditions. The 
cutcome is more vital to him than to the 
advertiser. Not long ago the bright 


young men of a certain Michigan daily 
lrought a medical advertiser to the “‘test 


ad” stage. In this case they had notions 
of how the medium ought to be tested, 
but their ideas were not those of the 
advertiser. He wished to run a _ half 
page fer a single insertion. They 
thought it best for him to cut that 
amount of space into small ads and 


spread them over a month. They did 
not oppose him long, however, and the 
ad was inserted according to the adver- 
tiser’s idea. It pulled not a single reply. 
Then the publisher did a fool deed. He 
let the matter drop. It would have paid 
him hendsomnely to give that advertiser 
another half page free of charge, insert- 
ing small ads according to his own no- 
tions of how his publication should be 
tested. It would have paid him in 
silen¢e upon the advertiser’s part if in 
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But he let the 
Truly, a fool deed. 


nothing more tangible. 
matter drop 
The time may come when publishers 


will get business by giving advertisers 
free space. The solicitor of the future 
may not go to see the prospective adver- 
tiser, at all but will get facts about his 
Dbusivess in a quiet, legitimate way, write 
live, pulling ads for him and insert them 
without even asking his leave—though 
the latter would be a detail easily at- 
tended to. The bright young man of’ 
the future may solicit with a pencil and 
pad of paper, never geing outside of the 





publisher’s office. He will convince the 
advertiser by sending him business. The 
plan may appear a bit impossible just 
now, but it is by no means an im- 
practicahie one. Certainly it will cost 
publishers no more than that paradox, 
the “‘test ad.” Yours truly, 
Rosert STANFORD Warp. 
cinnamon a 
A CONFESSION. 


“THE METROPOLIs,” 
Carter & Russell Publishing Co., 
JACKSONVILLE, Fla., Sept. 3, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The-c was a time when the Metropolis 
did not give the figures of its circula- 
tion. We ibdleve now that that was the 
course of wisdom at the time for two 
reasons: The first was, that many pa- 
pers of our grade were so lost to the 
sense of truthfulness that they would 
make extravagant claims of circula- 
tion, against which our figures would 
have shown to poor advantage. The 
second reason was that our circulation 
was beiter than the figures; that is, we 
covered our territory most perfectly ‘with 


our circulation. Sut when the news- 
paper increased in size, developed and 
expanded, and the circulation became 


larger than the circumstances surround- 
ing it seemed to justify, we felt like we 
ought to tell our circulation, and so 
to-day we are with Printers’ INK and 
the American Newspaper Directory on 
the preposition of having actual circula- 
tion statements. We invite our friends, 
neighbors and advertisers, in town or 
out of town, to examine our circula- 
tion and see thit the statements that we 
inake are true. The Metropolis is 
printing to-day 7,000 papers, which is an 
extremely handsome showing for our op- 
portunities and this territory, and at the 
time cf year; sc we have about come to 
the conclusion that when a newspaper 
has a circulation that it will do to tell, 
that you do not have to ask them 
for circulation statements, but they 
are more than anxious to give them; at 
least, we are anxious to give ours and 
we must judge other papers by our- 
selves. When our circulation was not 
large enough we did not.tell it; since 
it is large enough to tell, we are anxious 


ior everybody to know it. 
Rurus A. Russert, Bus. Mer. 
5 al ——_ 


A MAN need not be a great advertiser 
in these days to successfully address 
several millions of people each month. 
Even a moderate advertiser can speak to 
as many people as are in the largest 
army of the world.—Progressive Ad- 


vertiser, 






























































LESS “SCHEMING” AND MORE 
WORK. 
25 City Hall Place. 
New York, Sept. 8, 1902. 
Edivor of PRINTERS’ INK: 

There is no lack of “‘ideas’’ in the 
world, often as we are obliged to hear 
statements to the contrary. It is ex- 
ecutive that is wanted—not suggestion. 
A man can suggest in five minutes 
enovgh to keep the whole office force 
busy a week, or a year. Good sugges- 
tions are in order, true; but a factory of 
ten thousand hands might require not 
more than one efficient thought-stirrer. 
Were this more fully realized we would 
waste Jess time in “thinking out 
scheraes”” and spend more in profitably 
nushing those we had already thouglit 
cut. Any man of good common sense—- 
and none other is to be considered— 
may, by taking thought, plan out a wise 
course for himself for a_ little way 
ahecd. Once this is done it behooves 
him to follow that course and begin 
promptly to “get somewhere.” The too 
common course is to continue seated, to 
take another smoke and another change 
of positicn and—‘“think up some more 
schemes.”’ All a mistake. A man with 
ene gcod practical idea is sufficiently 
equipped with a ground plan to start 
building the edifice of his business life. 
Indeed there are so many architects (of 
cthers’ fortunes!) that he thay even 
save the initial time and proceed almost 
at once to execute by toil and patience 
and application. He may buy his 
“plans” and find them all figured out 
for him, with nothing remaining to do 
—except to build! Aye! there’s the rub. 
To build. It be an easy matter to rule 
up the dimensions of the business sky- 
scraper called Success, to mark its lim- 
its and boundaries, its weights and 
measures, where to fix it and where, in 
the mighty heavens, the lofty dome will 
hit the clouds. But to do the work 
—there’s the rub! 

Don’t come to me with ideas! Don’t 
hother me with advertising schemes that 
glint and glitter like morning dew. 
Don’t ask me for time in which to 
explaia how I may make a fortune, or 
when. I know how and I know when. 
But if you would really help me—tell 
me to get at the doing of what I know 
eught to be done or which could be 
done; tell me to apply the limited but 
all-sufficient kno wledge which I now pos- 
sess; urge me to do and to be—not to 
think and to want and to dream. The 
Summer has passed and Nature has 
stopped making hot air on this conti- 
nent. The serene, cool, bracing, in- 
spiring days of early Winter will soon 
be with us, inviting activities which have 
long been dormant. Let’s follow the 
lead of dame Nature and turn off the 
“hot air.” As men in charge of great 
forces, let us turn on the cold truth and 
zet down to busy-ness. Plenty of work? 
Sure! We wart more men in the de- 
tails of actualities and not so much gra- 
tuitous advice about the general “how.” 
Personally I think the world, anxious 
for them, gets plenty of hints of success 
from those silent mortals who are too 
busy to talk. “But don’t I believe in 
ideas?” Certainly. I depend upon 
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them for daily bread; but I maintain 
that one idea that is good will last a 
strong man a long time. You know we 
need but one faucet to an everlasting 
length cf pipe. We can’t all be fau- 
cets—and shouldn’t want to be. Indeed 
the “cinch” if there be one, lies in just 
being pipe. Faucets stick out like mush- 
rooms and we require but a few. 
you want to be perpetually valuable— 
be pipe! Yours truly 
Cuiirton S. Wapy. 
+o 


SPANISH-AMERICAN  PERIODI- 
CALS 
136 Liberty street, 

New York, Sept. 3, 1902. 

dior of. PRINTERS’ INK: 

_ I have no trouble in placing advertis- 
ing in any Spanish American newspa- 
rer but the drawbacks in attempting 
Spanish American business by direct 
work without a person having ever 
visited these countries or having any 
knowledge of how to deal with Spanish 
editors would be exceedingly great. 
During the first 10 years of our business 
relations with Spanish America, we spent 
$50,000 in learning how to do our busi- 
uess—that is where we did not expend 
it, we lost it. However, I might as well 
say in this connection that no adver- 
tising agency now or for 50 years hence 
will mzke a fortune by doing business 
with Spanish American periodicals. The 
only way that American advertisers can 
succeel in Spanish American countries, 
is to start periodicals of their own in 
these countries, or else here, and engage 
a competent man who has had experience 
in this life to take charge of their 
advertising conjointly. Local advertis- 
ing sgencies only exist in two cities in 
Spanish America, in Mexico City and 
Buenos Ayres, and they are the worst 
kind of monopolies, eapastelie in Mexico 
City, which has sold itself out to Ameri- 
can monopolies, the local concerns thus 
barring out regular advertisers in cer- 
tain lines altogether. The prices asked 
fur Mexico periodicals are so high that 
usual returns will not justify the ex- 
pense of advertising in them I have 
been with one exception the largest ad- 
verliser in the Spanish American coun- 
tries, not only for my own products, 
but for the products of such houses as 
I. C. Ayer Co., Radway & Co., Phillips 
Chemical Co., Warner’s Safe Cure, So- 
zodont, N. W. Ayer Advertising 
Ageticy and hosts of smaller concerns, 
and I have never seen markets show 
better results than the Spanish American 
markets, when advertising could be 
bought at its right price. I have found, 
nevertheless, that there are many people 
ia Spanish America, especially the ladies 
of homes, who seldom read the dailies 
of these countries. In order to supply 
this great deficiency, we undertook 
the agency of Modas y Caras (Fashions 
& Faces), which already had a large 
circulation in Chile and Argentine. It 
is now published every three months 
in two colers in Valparaiso, Buenos 
Ayres, Montevideo and New York, with 
a combined circulation of over 100,000 
cepies, of which nearly 10,000 are sent 
to Mexico, These are all sent direct to 



































mothers of families, who pay the local 
agert in each city or village a small 
subscription each year. These copies are 
kept and read and reread until worn out. 
I guarantee with Modas y Caras and ten 
other periodicals I could select in Span- 
ish America, I could gain more trade in 
three years’ time, by the expenditure of 
$5,000 a year, than if one should ex- 
pend $50,000 in the same market in 
miscellaneous periodicals. While it is 
not possible for me to give to the public 
iy years of experience in these mar- 
kets, yet I have ascertained by experi- 
ence with my own products as well as 
others that this last statement of mine 
is accurate. Very truly 
Emory C. WuITE. 
——— +o, 
THE “REAL THING.” 
Minnis & Curtis, 


Drugs, Stationery, Chemicals, Paints 
and Oils. 
Denton, Texas, August 24, 1902. 


Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 

We would come as near trying to run 
our pill shop without a pair of prescrip- 
tion scales as without PRINTERS’ INK. 
Its weekly visits are looked forward to 
and we know that the weekly perusal 
of its pages has been a source of bene- 
fit to us. Last year we became regular 
users of newspaper space—using five- 
inches single column in each of the two 
best papers here, changed weekly, and 
our business showed substantial increase 
over previois year. January 1, 1902, we 
doubled up, using five-inches double, and 
July 1st doubled again, using ten-inch 
double column in the two papers, changed 
weekly—always announcing a shove on 
seasonable stuft and a constant push on 
our prescription department and _ our 
preparations. In addition we use circu- 
lars and booklets. Send sample of book- 
let for mailing to students September 15. 
About :,000 come in from over State. 
This year our business shows increase— 
a good one—ever last, notwithstanding 
adverse business conditions. We attri- 
bute this gain to our advertising and 
whatever merit the latter possesses we 
attribute to the stimulus of PRIN NTERS’ 
Ink. This is not “soft soap” but the 
“real thing.” Very truly, 

Minnis & Curtis. 
~~, 
SENSIBLE CAR CARDS. 
478 <a" Ave., 

Basra, f N. Y., August 28, 1902. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 

Having noticed the new and I think 
attractive card of the Literary Digest 
aoe appearing in the street cars brings 
hack to my mind your criticism of their 
former card in your issue for May 14th. 
Keep at it and the users of car space 
may in the future treat their daily read- 
ers to attractive and sensible cards. 

Yours truly, 
L. W. MARSHALL. 
———__+or 

THERE is not any season when it is 
not prefitable to keep the name of a 
concern fresh in the public mind, as 
there is no time when people fail to 
lcok over the advertising columns of the 
rewspaper.—Mesxican Herald. 
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JAPANESE TRADE JOURNALS. 
Boston, Mass., Sept. 3, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The various communications printed 
in your columns in regard to Mexican 
papers have interested me very much. 
Jt is both proper and pertinent that 
the Little Schoolmaster should enter 
into all these matters so that those who 
learn from “His” teachings can feel 
sure and grow in knowledge. 

To assist in this good work I am in- 
closing you a list of the leading trade 
journals published in the empire of 
Japan, furnished me by Mr. T. Okada, 
Secretary of the Chamber of Commerce, 
Yokohama, and are no doubt correct. 

Yours very truly, 
Resert MItTcHELt Ftoyp. 


JAPANESE TRADE | JouRNALS. 

Tsusho Geppe. m., Osaka Commercial 
Museura Report, Osaka, Japan. 

Nippon Tobacco Journal, 
Japan. 

Soveki, m 
kve, Japan 

Ch ‘cat Shogyo Shimpo, d., 
Foreign Commercial 
Japan. 

*Annual Report Foreign Trade, De- 
pew l‘inance Empire Japan, Tokyo, 
upan. 

*Monthly Report Foreign Trade, De- 
partment Finance Empire Japan, Tckyo, 
Japan 

Ginko Tsushinroku, m., 





Osaka, 
, Journal of Commerce, To- 


Home and 
Journal, Tokyo, 


Bankers’ Mag- 


azine, Tokyo, Japan. 

Jit sugyo-no-Nikon, s. m., Industrial 
Japan, Tokyo, Japan. 

Naigai Chagyo Shimpo, m., Monthly 
Report Japan Tea Traders Association, 
Tokyo, Japan. 

*Sun Trade Journal, Tokyo, Japan. 

Tukeishushi, m., Statistical Monthly, 
Tokyo, Japan. 


Tokyo Keizai Zasshi, 
omist, Tokyo, Japan. 
Tsusho-Isan, m., 


w., Tokyo Econ- 


Japanese Consular 


Repcrts, Tokyo, Japan. 

Tohacco Journal, m., Tokyo. Japan. 

Naigai Shoji Shuho, w., Home and 
Foreign Commercial Weekly, Yokohama, 
Japan. 

*Monihly Report Yokohama  Jap- 
anese Chamber of Commerce, m., Yoko- 
hama, Tapan. 

Yokohama Boeki Shimbuh, d., Yoho- 
hama Commercial Journal, Yokohama, 
Jepan. 

Japan Trade Journal, m., Yokohama, 
Japan. 


Yokoi:ama Prices Current and Mk. 
Report, w., Yokohama, Japan. 
"Tr ublished in English and Japanese. 
~~ 


FORTY YE ARS BOIL ED DOWN. 
New York, Sept. 3, 1902. 
Editcr of PRIntERS’ INK: 

After forty years’ experience in the 
advertising field, it seems to me that the 
whole proposition between advertisers 
and publishers is down to this, in a 
nutshell: 

What circulation will you guarantee? 

ott HUBBARD. 


NEVER use a “advertisements when 
you can afford to use reasonably large 
enes.—The 


Advisor. 


SES FEY as 
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WORTH THE PRICE. 
Detroit, Mich., August 23, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have a file of Printers’ Ink from 
the first number to September, 1902 (in- 
clusive)—thirty-two volumes. The first 
seventeen volumes are finely bound (in- 
cluding cover pages and advertisements) 
in calf and cloth with gold titles; the 
remaining fifteen volumes are unbound. 
All are in good condition. These thirty- 
two volumes form the finest library, de- 
voted to the subject of advertising, a 
cyclopedia of inestimable value to ad- 
vertising men, publishers and printers 
generally but of special worth to any 
one who contemplates following either 
ef these professions. To the young man 
who is seeking to prepare himself for 
a position as advertising manager, agent, 
writer or solicitor, a thorough and in- 
telligent study of these thirty-two vol- 
umes of the Little Schoolmaster will 
afford a far better and more practical 
education than can be obtained of an 
cf the so-called “schools of advertising’ 
in the country. Retiring from the ad- 
vertising business, I offer this rare li- 
brary—this comprehensive history of the 
advertising successes and failures; this 
record of the methods and theories of 
huncreds of advertising and newspa- 
per men, merchants and manufacturers— 
for sale. It goes to the first applicant 
for one hundred dollars, cash. 

D. McDona.p, 
185 Park street. 


_ tor 
A SUGGESTION. 
SrraGuE Evectric CoMPANY. 
General Offices, 
527-531 West 34th street, 
New York, Sept. 3, 1902. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

As a rule, tle publishers of trade 
journals are glad to be of service to 
their advertisers, and, being a user of 
large space, I shall take the liberty of 
making a suggestion that will be of con- 
siderable assistance to advertising man- 
agers without being a burden to the 
publishers. At present the rate cards 
are of all sorts and conditions and very 
inconver ient to file for reference. They 
are nowhere near alike in size, shape or 
quality of paper, and it would be a very 
simple matter for each publisher to print 
his rates on a light weight card 3x5 
inches, that being the most convenient 
size. This would enable the manager 
to file the cards systematically and have 
them in working order when needed. It 
would, also, be a good plan to date the 
card. , Then subsequent issues could be 
substituted for the preceding ones. The 
honest publisher should do all he can 
to fac‘litate the work of the advertis- 
er, and a uniform rate card would be 
quite a help to the busy marager. 

H. M. Davis, Mgr. Adv. Dept. 





THE enormous volume of advertising 
seen to-day in the leading newspapers 
and magazines is a tribute to the nro- 
fessional advertising man. Without his 
redeeming touch, the greater part of 
those advertising pages would be flat, 
stale, and decidedly unprofitable-—Busi- 
ness Problems. 


EVERY YOUNG MAN SHOULD 
KEAD THE LITTLE SCHOOL- 
MASTER. 
<u Lywxn, Mass., August 28, 1902. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

_ There are many men in the advertis- 
ing business who have sons pointing 
their way toward the field of advertis- 
ing as their life work. I should like 
te hear from people regarding their 
views on the best preparation possible 
ior a young man who intends entering 
the advertising business. Whether or 
not the boy would be justified in going 
througa cvilege and securing the best 
English education available, or whether 
he should spend these four years in 
some rewspaper office or advertising 
agency by way of preparation? Of 
course I understand much depends upon 
the boy, but I would want it understood 
for the purpose of discussion that the 
boy J refer to shows a desire to enter 
the business, and it becomes important 
for the parent to understand what is 
the best training for the young man be- 
fere he enters the field of advertising. 
I should hke to hear this question dis- 
cussed by some of your correspondents. 

m < 


——— 
HELL-HAMMERING METHODS. 
CiarK & ZUGALLA, 

Printers and Paper Dealers, 

88 and go Gold Street. 

New York, August 27, 1902. 
Editcr of Printers’ INK: 

This business was built up to suc- 
cessful proportions by advertising, and 
the advertising methods and ideas were 
mostly learned by mail, and PrinTEks’ 
INK was the medium. The writer per- 
senally solicited printing for eight years, 
but about nine years ago, after studying 
Printers’ INK for a few months, decid- 
ed that better and more economical 
solicitat:on could be done by advertising. 
Now, with an advertising appropriation 
of about $1,000 per year, we can sit 
here and hammer hell out of a prospec- 
tive iine of customers, with such results 
that we are probably the best-known 
printers in the city. 

Very truly yours, 
CrarK & ZUGALLA. 


SMART SCHEME SPOILED. 

A restaurant keeper at Washington 
advertised to furnish his customers with 
“a new issue of four dollar notes.” 
He kept his word by supplying those 
who applied for them and had the equiv- 
aient, with four new one dollar bills un- 
cut on one sheet. The treasury depart- 
ment did not look with favor on this me- 
thod of edvertising and issued an order 
forbidding the further issue of bills in 
an uncut form to any one.—Advertising 
World. a 


Many general advertisers find that it 
pays them to spend vast sums of money 
to make known the merits of their goods, 
and in return reap a small part of the 
profit which arises from the business 
whicn they create. Now, as the dealers’ 
profits are usually greater than the man- 
ufacturers’, it would seem but natural 
that merchants should stand by those 
who do the advertising.—Progressive 
Advertiser. 























SUBSTITUTION. 


Substitution, as it is carriea on in the 
drug trade, is nothing less than stealing. 
This is what is done: An enterprising 
man produces a medicine, we will say, 
that will cure certain specified things. 
He advertises that fact and makes the 
medicine. The advertising tells the peo- 
ple who are suffering from those speci- 
tied diseases that this medicine will cure 
them. They try it and find that it is 
tiue; it will and does cure them. They 
tell others about it and the man spends 
more money to advertise. After many 
years of this process of building up, 
the medicine may be said to be intro- 
duced. It comes to be a standard article 
of trade. Its price is established. The 
people know exactly what a package 
looks like, for it is always done up in 
the same way. To do all this costs 
the enterprising man a lot of money, 
but when he arrives at the stage where 
tis business is established, and the de- 
mand for his goods is as even as the 
demand for bread, he finds that he has 
let go of a large amount of money io 
get where he is. Along about this time 
is when the substitutor gets in his fine 
work. Me is usually the retail druggist. 
He notes tnat the enterprising man’s 
medicine sells about so much every 
month, rain or shine. He makes a pro- 
fit of perhaps twenty per cent, or may- 
be thirty-three and one-third per cent. 
At any rate, he starts in by being satis- 
fied. Then a man tells the retailer that 
he can make him a medicine that “‘is 
just as cood,” and he will do it so that 
the retailer will make sixty-six and two- 
thirds per cent. Now, that is just twice 
as much as he has been making, or per- 
haps more than three times as much, 
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and he has the advantage of having the 
customer in hand when the purchase is 
made. So he gets in a lot of medicine 
“just as good,”’ and whenever the enter- 
prising man’s medicine is asked for the 
retail druggist gets his work in by per- 
suading the customer that the “‘ just as 
good” medicine is “‘just as good” as that 
of the enterprising man. Druggists of 
the rctail branch of the trade stand 
almost in the relation of a physician to 
their trade. They are looked upon by 
many people as knowing just as much 
us doctors, because it is known that they 
compound medicines and therefore ought 
to know. Hence, when a druggist says 
ene medicine is “just as good’’ as an- 
other, he is believed nine times out of 
ten, and the sale is made. Now that is 
stealing from the enterprising man who 
made the demand for the medicine, who 
made the call for any medicine by that 
particular customer possible. He came 
to get the enterprising man’s goods, 
because the enterprising man’s goods had 
been advertised so much and so effec- 
tively that when he had the particular 
disease to be cured by it he naturally 
thought of the enterprising man’s medi- 
cine. The enterprising man was entitled 
to that sale, and when the retail drug- 
gist turned the sale from its rightful 
channel to that which was “just as 
good,” he was guilty of stealing from 
the enterprising man. But that is not 
all. Very often the substitute sold the 
customer is an utterly worthless prepar- 
ation, and either does him no good or 
it may do him harm. To palm off a 
remedy as “just as good’”’ upon an ailing 
man or woman ought to be made a 
crime The least that can he said of 
*%t is that it is stealing.—The Cleve- 
cand, O., World, a 9, 1902. 
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Primrose Creamery Butter is made in the world’s 
cleanest creamery, of pure cream from cows ‘fed in the 
tichest pasture lands of the West. From the pasture to thé 
churn, and throughout the whole process of making, only the 
most approved methods are employed, and every precaution is taken 
to ensure and maintain, without variation, the highest possible qual- 
ity. That the purity and delicacy of flavor thus obtained may be 
Preserved under all conditions, every pound of Primrose Creamery 
Butter is sealed in an airtight, odor-proof package, lined within 

and sealed without. No charge for the package. 
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ADVERTISING TO PROCURE 
DIVORCES. 


Lawyers in the State of New York 
who have been conducting what are 
known as “divorce mills” will have to 
devise new schemes in order to secure 
clients after the first day of September 
next. On and after that date adver- 
tising that a lawyer makes a specialty 
of divorze work will come under the ban 
of the Penal Code, and will be punish- 
able as a misdemeanor by a fine or im- 
prisonment, or both. 

Many of the suits for divorce, sepa- 
rations and alimony which clog the cal- 
endars of the courts are attributed to 
the industry of a certain class of law- 
yers, who advertise throughout the coun- 
try that they can procure divorces cheap- 
ly, quickly and quietly. 

In many instances it is believed that 
the alluring phraseology of the advertise- 
ments leads persons to rush to the law- 
ers with tales of marital woe, and the 
atter, bent only on collecting the pros- 
pective fee, undertake to procure di- 
vorces or separations. Several attempts 
have been made by reputable members 
of the Bar and by the judges of the 
courts to put a stop to the methods of 
these lawyers, but it was not until this 
year that a bill was passed and signed 
by the Governor making it a_misde- 
meanor to advertise for this class of 
work. 

The law is chapter 203 of the Laws 
of 1892. The text of the measure is as 
follows: 

“The Penal Code is hereby amended 
by inserting therein a new section to be 
numbered 148A, to read as follows: 

“148A. Advertising to Procure Di- 
vorces. Whoever prints, publishes, dis- 
tributes, or circulates, or causes to be 

rinted, published, distributed or circu- 
ated, any circular, pamphlet, card, 
handbill, advertisement, printed paper, 
book, newspaper, or notice of any kind, 
offering to procure or to aid in pro- 
curing any divorce, or the severance, 
dissolution, or annulment of any mar- 
riage, or offering to engage, appear or 
act as attorney or counsel in any suit 
for alimony or divorce or the severance, 
dissolution or annulment of any mar- 
riage, either in this State or elsewhere, 
is guilty of a misdemeanor. : 

“This act shall not apply to the print- 
ing or publishing of any notice or adver- 
tisement required or authorized by any 
law of this State. 

“Section 2.—This act shall take effect 
September 1, 1902.” 

Several of the lawyers who advertise 
“divorce business a_ specialty” in the 
city of New York offer to procure re- 
lease from matrimonial infelicity in any 
State in the Union. The new law pro- 
hibits these announcements as well.— 
New York Herald, June 22, 1902. 
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PUZZLE ADVERTISING. 


Already advertisements are appearing 
in the metropolitan newspaper utilizing 
the new and puzzling hidden picture 
‘oe ge which, by rubbing a coin or 
ard pencil over what seems to be a 
blank space, brings to light a picture and 
reading matter. This magic idea offers 
many possibilities for some good adver- 
tising and several large medicine con- 
cerns are after the rights to use it.— 
Advertising World. 








Displayed Advertisements. 
50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 


extra for specified position—tif granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


CANADA. 


ANADIAN ADVERTISING is best done by THE 
DESBARATS ADVERTISING AG’Y, Montreal. 


BRITISH ADVERTISERS’ AGENTS 


& 


Estimates and every information supplied 
St. Bride St., London, Eng. Founded 1853. 


Booklets 


seem to be fashionable for ad- 
vertising purposes. If you 
want to be in style write us. 
We attend to 


Writing, 
Illustrating, 
Printing. 


It is important that your printing 
be gotten up in proper style, having 
paper, display, etc., harmonize. We 
guarantee our work to be just what 
you need. Address 

PRINTERS’ INK PRESS, 
10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 























CIS BEING PUSHED 


00000 GUARANTEED 


¥(y PATE 20° FORMS CLOSE 15° 
VICKS FAMILY MAGAZINE ROCHESTER.N-¢. 














Journal ¢”|/ 


A two-cent a paper. 

Enterprising but not sen. 
sational. 

HOME not Street circu- 
lation. 

Only one edition daily, 
hence _ 

Every copy a family of 
readers. 


Circulation Averages 


1899, 1900, 1901, 
14,486 15,106 15,891 


1902, 17,160 


The American Newspaper Directory 
awards the mark ©O for quality 
of circulation. 
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The Evening 




















The simplest remedy for indigestion, 
constipation, biliousness and the many 
ailments arising from a disordered 
stomach, liver or bowels is Ripans 
Tabules. They have accomplished won- 
ders, and their timely aid removes the 
necessity of calling a physician for many 
little ills that beset mankind. They go 
straight to the seat of the trouble, re- 
lieve the distress, cleanse the affected 
parts, and give the system a general 
toning up. The five-cent packet is 
enough for an ordinary occasion. The 
family bottle, 60 cents, containsa supply 
fora year. All druggists sell them. 








has been represented by 


You may, perhaps, use all the other daily and Sunday papers of Cleveland, O., except 


THE CLEVELAND DAILY WORLD 


AND 


THE CLEVELAND SUNDAY WORLD 


but if you omit both of these papers from your list you do NOT cover the Cleveland field, 
Some of the largest advertisers in America have used the Wor/d, either daily or Sunday, 
and in some cases both. for ten years past continuously. Rates reasonable and results 
satisfactory. that’s why. The Worid was founded twelve years ago by B. F. Bo’ 
who is still its owner and publisher. and during the whole of that time 


THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, New York and Chicago. 
Sole Agents for Foreign Advertising. 


wer. 


the World 











CIRCULATION: 
February, 1902, average, 12,823 


March, “ - 13,52 
April, =“ © 13,114 
1-4 OF Y ’s 

‘Averace 13,103 
1-2 of year’s average, 12,518 








TRENTON TIMES 


Trenton, New Jersey. 


than all other 
25 per ct. Trenton dailies 
Greater ( combined. 


Delaw’e River V’l’y 
Covers 70 Suburban Towns 
907% Trenton Homes 
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ADVERTISING | 
EDITOR WANTED 


A permanent position with good 
salary is open to the man who can 
properly edit the advertising pages of 
The Railway Age. 

We want a man possessed of en- 
thusiasm and he should be reasonably 
free from painful egotism. 

He must write simple, telling | 
English—not ejaculatory phrases. The 
requirements call for knowledge of 
mechanical and engineering affairs. 

It is also necessary that he be able 
to think in a straight line and to do) 
lots of hard work. | 











THE RAILWAY AGE, 
CHICAGO. 








“We Rest 
és Our 
um Case 


with the advertiser. 
THE TIMEs keeps a 
detailed record of 
circulation and fur- 
nishes the American 
Newspaper Direct- 
ory with a sworn 
statement. 


7 = No Other 
Chester Paper Does This. 


Daily, Average 9,1 77 net 
ChesterTimes 


WALLACE. & SPROUL, Pubs., 
CHAS. R. LONG, Business Manager. 


F. R. NORTHRUP, 220 Broadway, 
New York Representative. 












A Great Bargain 


in a SINGLE 


GOSS WEB 
PERFECTING 

















PRESS 


is offered by the 
SALT LAKE TRIBUNE 


Owing to the introduction of a 
press of 24-page capacity, we will sell 
one of the single Goss web perfecting 
presses now in our press-rooms at a 
great bargain, in order to make room 
for the new machinery. The pur- 
chaser can take choice of two single 
Goss presses, both about the same 
age, both of same size and capacity, 
both in splendid condition, and hav- 
ing complete stereotyping outfits, ex- 
cepting chases, trucks and metal pots. 

One of these presses has a single, 
the other a double folder. They 
print four or eight pages of seven or 
eight columns each, 13 ems measure; 
columns 213 inches in length, 233/ 
over all. For about nine years these 
presses have been and are to-day do- 
ing the work of the Daily, Sunday 
and Weekly Tribune, and their work 
is as nearly perfect as possible. 

Sample copies of the papers printed 
on these presses, together with price 
and any other information, furnished 
on application to 








The Salt Lake Tribune 


THE PUBLISHER, 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
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A Thorough Investigation 


made by reliable and well-known houses substantiates our circu- 
lation claim. The following letters are self explanatory. 


CHAS, H. FULLER'S ADVERTISING AGENCY. 
Dictated by J. H. R. CuicaGo, August 11, 2002. 
Mr. W. J. he cone et Temple Court, New York : 

DEAR StnR—Agreeable to your request, we have made a careful examination into 
the cireulation of the Ellis publications, and find, according to the information fur- 
nished. that your publications have, and have had for some months it, all the circu- 
lation claimed by you. Wedesire to say further in this connection ‘if all publish- 
ers of so-called mail order mediums were willing to furnish us with information in 
detail in the same manner that it was furnished us by the Ellis Company there btm 
—_ pee ~ difficulty inarriving at the actual circulation of the various periodica! 
pu 

Wishing you every success in the future we 7 — 


CHAS. H. FULLER'S My ERTISING AGENCY. 


J. wane THOMPSON CO. 
INCORPORATED ) 
Newspaper ana Magazine Advertising. 
Dictated by M. R. New York, Aug. 1, 1902. 
Mr. »' & _—- Temple Court, City : 

R Sm—I desire “4 thank you for the help you gave me in investigating the 
po. of your pa) I received and checked the Postoffice receipts, recsived 
the postmaster's certi cation of the receipts, all of which tally with the cancelled cer- 
tified chooks paid for postage. The circulations agree with your claims. 

Again thanking you for your kindness, I am, 
Yours very truly, J. WALTER THOMPSON CO. 
D, By Mortimer Remington, 


That THE ELLIS PAPERS are the best in quality as 
well as quantity is proven by their carrying all the representative mail- 
order advertisers, ninety per ons of whom key their anv eeaeeene. 
They would not continue in our papers year after year if they did not 
find them profitable. A trial advertisement will prove their pulling 
qualities. Sample copy and rates for the asKing. 


These are the Ellis Papers: 


The Metropolitan and Rural Flom, -- 
The Home Monthly, - - - 
The Paragon Monthly,- - - 
The Gentle ewoman, - - - - 
Park’s Floral Magazine, — - - 


THE C. E. ELLIS. COMPANY 
713-718 Temple Court Bldg. 1§2-134 Dearborn Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO, ILL. 
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This Man Reads 
The Toledo Times 


He is the banker, the 
merchant, the doctor, the 
lawyer, the capitalist—in 
short, the man of affairs. 
He reads it in the first place because he likes 
it, and in the second place because he has 
to—it’s the only morning paper in this 
bustling city of 150,000 souls. 


XH HF HH 


‘\\ This Man Reads 
yy ~ The Toledo News 


Heis the carpenter, the 
bricklayer, the teamster, 
the fireman and the 
blacksmith—in short, the man of muscle. 
He reads it in the first place because he 
likes it, it has always been his friend; and 
in the second place because it costs but one 
cent—it is the only penny paper in this 
bustling city of 150,000 souls. 


The Times Covers One Field 
and The News Another * #* * 
Together They Are Invincible 


CIRCULATION, 29,000. 
Eastern Representatives : Western Representative : 


VREELAND-BENJAMIN, H. M. FORD, 
150 Nassau St., New York. 112 Dearborn St.. Chicago, Ill. 
































PRINTERS’ INK, 


Saved $7.00 
on $14.00 Order 


OFFICE OF THE TRIBUNE, 
HIBBING, Minn., July 3, 1902. 


Printers Ink Jonson, New York, N. Y.: 
DEAR SrrR—Find inclosed Post Office order for $6.55, for which 
please send the following order of inks: 








I ican cam nksndnckiesasencnon $1.50 
SO ccs aescewescesneeane 25 
we rr eee 25 
Ree re er re .25 
ia: oO EF Sf eee 2.00 
1¢ “ Geranium Lake, tubes.................. -60 
ae EE ee oe 60 
ee iar oon 50.45 0.cnesnssesevees -60 
iw. 2: 2 errr rer rr 50 

Yours truly, $6.55 


J. A. McINTyRe#, Publisher. 


OFFICE OF THE TRIBUNE, 
HIBBING, MINN., Aug. 15, 1902. 
Printers Ink Jonson, New York, N. Y.: 
DEAR Str—Inks O. K. Saved $7.00 on a regular $14.00 order. 


Could not ask better results, 
G. F. PeTersen, Foreman. 





Many publishers and printers labor under the impression that 
the freight charges from New York to Western points more than 
offset my low prices. 

Although Mr. McIntyre had to pay the minimum rate, his 
package weighing iess than one hundred pounds, he still saved 
$7.00 on what the goods would cost if bought in his section of the 
country. He could get credit from my competitors, but concluded 
that sixty or ninety days’ time was not worth his paying $14.00 for 
what he bought from me for $6.55. 

To get my goods you must plank down the cash with the order, 
whether you are rated a millionaire or only a poor, struggling 
printer. When you are dissatisfied with your purchase I offer no 
petty excuses, but refund the money along with the cost of trans- 
portation. Send for a copy of my price list. 


ADDRESS 


Printers InK Jonson, 
17 Spruce St., New York. 





oa See 
See 
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August 
Business 


IMase 

Philadelphia’s 

Newspapers 
HIS month again demonstrates that 


the unquestioned leader in volume 
of paid advertising is 


The .«s 
Philadelphia 


wet Inquirer 


cent changes 

both in price and size of some of its contemporaries 
it is significant that THE INQUIRER is stil! the un- 
disturbed leader of them all. 

The following table shows the number of col- 
umns of advertisements printed in each of the morn- 
ing newspapers during the month of August, 1902. 
These figures are all computed at the uniform 
measure of fourteen agate lines to the inch and 
three hundred lines to the column. anes 


INQUIRER .. 1671 
RECORD .. - 1393 
NORTH AMERICAN . . 1310 
PRESS ° ° e ° 1296 
LEDGER . ° ° ° . 1088 
The Inquirer’s gain over the corres- 
ponding month last year is 156 Columns. 
Which is another proof that The Inquirer progresses. 
AVERAGE CIRCULATION LAST MONTH 
178,904 COPIES DAILY 
154,010 COPIES SUNDAYS 


The Inquirer’s circulation is larger than that of 
any other Philadelphia newspaper. That is the 
reason it pays the advertiser to use it. 

THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 
1108 MARKET ST., PHILA., PA. 
New YORK Orrice: CHIcaco Orrice: 
TRIBUNE BLDG. TRIBUNE BLDG. 
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